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Vor. XIV.—No. 716. 





FIRST requisite to the efficient | 


well-arranged office: the opera- 
tion of planning, which is part | 
of the architect’s professional | 
duty, must be preliminary ; or 
¥)) inconvenience and attendant 
ye expense will follow on through 
8 every detail of official or mercan- | 
tile affairs. Every man of busi- 
ness—every efficient secretary of a 
company—feels the force of this; 
and, had he no knowledge of what 
exists, would infer that the multi- 
farious official business of the Bri- 


tation in which the highest archi- 
iG tectural talent of the world had 
worked on the problem of its tczography, 
or distribution. However, at length, convic- 
tion seems to have come to the intelligence of 
our governing classes, that an expenditure of 
tens of thousands of pounds annually on office- 
rent, on repairs, alterations, and removals, does 
not involve any great ministerial wisdom: and 
we suppose it is even conceded by a British 
Government, that architectural effect and deco- 
ration are worth caring for in. themselves ; 
and that they really do not require, even with 
elaborate workmanship, an addition to that 
which may have been considered hitherto the 
requisite outlay, bearing any very gigantic pro- 
portion to it. 

This, then, being the singularly happy state 
of progress, it is a matter of some interest to 
the country that the appeal to architects should 
be intelligibly and adequately expressed. But, 
assuming that by ¢he lars of supply and demand, 
or “ higgling of the market”—or whatever else 
is the lingo of the political economists,—compe- 
tition affords the consumer the best article at 
the lowest price,—a result, however, which is 
not attained so long as adulteration prevails, 


and the consumer has not the ability to judge; | 


assuming, and it is a very large assumption, 
that the difficulties of getting an honest, or, 
at least, a really judicial arbitrament, in 
architectural competitions, can be got over,— 
as they have never been yet,—there is much 
more than this to be attended to, for the 
success of the present project. Truly, as we took 
oceasion to show, when noticing the drawings | 
submitted in the Barracks’ Competition, — if 
only the requisite ‘ime could be given by per- 
sons accustomed to examination of drawings, 
much of the injustice of the present system | 
might be removed; and if exhibitions of de- 
sigas were made sufficiently public, and if a 
copy of each set of drawings and specification 
were given to each competitor, each one, and 
the whole art, might gain somewhat by the 
system. As to the Barracks’ Competition we 
may remark, that nothing of that kind has 
been done; and as the barracks now in pro- 


egress seem to be going on without regard to, 


any claims of either “successful” or ‘ unsuc- 
cessful” competitors, we may poiut to that 
case as an instance of what occurs where 
Government offer.premiums. 

One difficulty as to competitions is, that | 
neither the Government, nor municipal or 
parochial bodies, nor the profession itself, have 
the bulk of the facts of the existing practice 
before them. If competition is to be made use 
of in future, and if we were to look to its fur- | 
nishing the best design in what is perhaps the 
most important case ever presented during the | 


conducting of business, is a} 


tish empire demanded a local habi-' 





history of British oabibeatans: it would have 
been well for the Government. to know what 
has occurred, even though it could not per 
saltum institute the whole remedy. It might be 
supposed—considering that, in the present posi- 
tion of the profession, nearly all architects, at 
some time or other in their lives, 





stances as they arise must be accurately known, 


our art. 
far from the case: an architect knows just what 
has occurred to himself, or to an immediate 
circle of friends, and seems very quickly to for- 





look to compe- | 
*,° . } 
tition as one means of success—that the cireum- 





upon the habits of individuals, or particular 
methods of transacting business. Beyond this 
sort of information, however, and some general 
arrangements to assist the comparison of dif- 
ferent designs, the less that there is in the way 
of “instructions,” the better for the object. 
Now the plain and logical mode of proceeding 
after deciding upon the general locality for the 


‘offices, and estimating the superficial area for 
| thongh opinions might differ as to the general | 
‘advantage from competitions, or the means of | 
making them contribute to the advancement of | 


Such, however, we continually find is | 


get even that small measure of experience. As_ 


some testimony that there is foundation for 
what we say, we may allude to the wonderment 
that seizes every one at the sight of the 
drawings in any competition. Could any man, 
professional or not, have believed in many recent 
cases, that so large a number of architects could 
be found ready to expend the labour necessary 
to the preparation of designs, and on the mere 
chance of getting an inadequate premium ? Nay, 
this is a very moderate inte rrogatory. We have 
some claim to give the opinion, that few, even 
competitors, ever during the slight inspection 
which they are able to make of the drawings, 
reach apprehension of the amount of unre- 
warded merit and thankless labour uselessly 
put forth. Be it observed, that of this there 
were not even the means of knowing anything, 
until public exhibition of drawings became in 
certain cases the practice. Now, we are not 
going to pursue lamentations over this state of 
affairs, though we might well regret the fatality 
which allows the talent which is proved to exist 
in the profession, to have little direct influence 
upon the advancement of our art. It may bea 
contingency in all mundane things, that in the 
progress towards some general gain, much indi- 
vidual effort must be wasted. ‘The point that 
we would advance is, that until /zc/s are appre- 
hended, it is impossible to word any announce- 
ment of a competition—as, for example, that 
for the proposed Government oflices—so that 
the result shall bear any fair relation to the 
object, to the particular intentions of the projee- 
| tors, and to the capabilities of British architeets. 

The first step which Government should take 
—which would secure results applicale to all 
future competitions,—a step which Government 
especially could take,—should be the collection 
of evidence and the collation of facts. This 
done, the terms of the announcement could be 
given, without some of the mistakes, which, we 


fear, are made in the recently issued notification | 


and particulars. 

Instead of this, everything seems to be doing 
ina hurry. The “junior members” of the pro- 
fession—who are certainly not those least likely 
to be familiar with the working of compe- 
'titions, and whose efforts it would be well to 
enlist—were hardly represented at the meeting 
with Sir Benjamin Hall; and they are, as 
announced at the last mecting of the Architee- 
tural Association, about t: 


o offer a memorial for 
further time for preparing their drawings,—the 
date named, even after the extension, being 
in any case altogether too near for study of the 
subject. 

| But we were about to refer to the plans and 
printed particulars. These, as most of our 
comprise a short announcement 


readers know, 


lof the paees offered and the subjects of 


‘and War Office, 


isuch cases, 


| competition, with some particulars of the area | 


rE ‘quired for the accommodation of the several 
| offices, and the sizes of the rooms in the case of 
| the Foreign Office and War Office 
complete drawings are wanted. ‘Some in- 
structions,” as to accommodation required 
|are of course necessary in such cases, — for 
j Opinions about sizes of rooms are dependent 


for which 


each office, from some study of the wants by the 
departments themselves, would have been to 
invite designs for a general block plan of the 
buildings with the open spaces and the general 
street improvements connected with them. 
Afterwards, and not till then, the demarcation 
of the site or sites could have been made 
on the selected plan for the disposition of 
that part of the metropolis; and drawings 
could have been asked for, for the Foreign Office 
or any other section of the 
scheme, upon the areas allotted to them; but, 
instead of that course, an attempt is made to 
mark out a general enclosing line, and to com- 


_plicate the general scheme, and to negative its 


value by settling upon a site in the very midst 
of the whole ground for the Forcign Oilice and 
War Office. The 7imes, with somewhat more 
acumen than we gene rally find where architee- 
tural improvements are discussed, may well say 
about the two offices, that “it is quite possible 
that the two successful designs, if by different 
hands, may not exactly fit the space.” Not 
merely is it possible, —it is very improbable 
that those two will accord, even with each 
other. If that is the case as to one part 
of the plan, what is the obvious inference 
as to the general scheme? What member 
of the Government would ask for 
detailed drawings for a picture-gallery or draw- 
ing-room before he had decided upon the plan 
of the house of which the room was to be 
part ? Would he suppose that the one apart- 
ment designed, would Aappen exactly to niche in 
to some space left for it by magic, in the plan 
prepared by a different hand? Yet this is the 
sort of course which, in the Government com- 
petitions, it is assumed can be followed out. 

Again, for the effect of street architecture, 
which must be realized by plan,—by grouping of 
buildings,—by placing them in certain positions 
with reference to lines of street,—no scheme can 
work well which does not operate on the whole 
of the area which may be required, unhampered 
by any restrictions either of cireumseribing out- 
line or internal filling-in. 

In short, the present scheme is, as the news- 
papers seem to perceive, “ rather indetermi- 
nate;” and the “terms of the invitation ”’ are 
sufficiently “ vague.” But the error, as in other 
is in giving “ instructions,” whilst 
the data do not exist on which to base them : 
such da/a, except as to area of accommodation, 
can only be got from designs themselves. 

A chief ditlic ulty on looking at the plans of 
the site is—what is the precise meaning of the 
red line? It surrounds an area of most irregular 
form. It takes in the present Treasary build- 
ings, and even the site of Sir Charles Barry's 
proposed buildings at the Houses of Parliament, 
south of Bridge-street ; but it leaves it to be in- 
ferred that the Admiralty and the Horse Guards 
are to remain as at present. Thus the “con- 
centration of departments” is not to be carried 
out as regards the Commander-in-Chief’s depart- 
ment and War Office; and as “the Admi- 
ralty, Somerset House,” is to have a certain 
number of superficial feet, whilst no mention is 
made of its head department, it must be sup- 
posed that a similar separation in that case is to 
be kept up. And, finally, it is stated that, 
“architects must, in addition to the offices above 
enumerated, provide for further buildings (to be 


plans and 


, afterwards appropriated as the Government 


may determine) to such an extent as may 
be consistent with proper open spaces and 
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thoroughfares ;” _ all which may be clear to 
the Board of Works, but will hardly be 
so to architects here or abroad. Still, as 
we said, for the object of a competition, 
‘instructions,’ in the ordinary sense, are 
not what should be given to architects, or 
looked for by them. The object should be not 
to fetter invention in any degree whatever : 
information should be given as to any views of 
the projectors on points such as those of con- 
yenience and area of accommodation, which 
peculiarly are based on extra-professional con- 
tingencies ; and it may be well, where funds are 
limited, that the competitors should be apprised 
how much money there is to spend ; but beyond 
this, “instructions” only interfere with the 
freedom of suggestion on one side, or the freedom 
of selection on the other; or in the sequel, they 
have to be cast aside altogether ; and a flagrant 
injustice and robbery has to be committed, that 
the executed work may not suffer through the 
mistake of its own projectors. 

Belonging to the objectionable sort of “ in- 
structions” in competitions, are those which 
are not uncommon, as to a matter—namely, 
the style—which it is sufficiently difficult 
for any one to convey an exact meaning about, 
and of which the definition, as we have held, 
tends to interfere with the exercise of invention— 
and all “instructions” that dictate any parti- 
cular feature of plan or principle of arrangement. 
For example, it would be quite right for the 
committee in such a case as that of the Liver- 
pool competition, to express an idea of prefer- 
ence for a dome, or for a certain distribution of 
plan opposed somewhat to the ordinary principle 
of concentration; but the reasons for the pre- 
ference should be given ; and then the committee 
of selection might fairly announce that they 
would not hold themselves as bound to any 
particular form or principle, seeing that the same 
objects might possibly, by those who had made 
architecture and icnographic distribution their 
study, be secured in some better way. “In- 
structions,” however, are put forth with clauses, 
some of which express mere whims, and some of 
which are inserted as it would seem: from the 
pure notion that —— want something or 
other—it is not exactly known what ; whereas all 
that architects should wish to know is what there 
is peculiar to the case in question as compared 
with buildings of the same class; or to have 
settled a few points which may facilitate com- 
parison between the designs sent in; and to 
feel assured that he who produces the best de- 
sign will receive the premium, and be engaged 
to superintend the work. 

In the case of the Government offices, the 
announcement and “instructions” aim at far 
more than it is possible to attain at once. The 
subject of the concentration of departments is 
one of vast extent, and intricate in its rami- 
fications; and the means to attain the object, 
or even the exact nature of the object to be 
attained, are not to be decided upon in a hurry, 
—as the Government itself has found. A sub- 
ject of such difficulty requires more than a few 
months for its solution,—but that is not what 
we would immediately discuss. Every elaborate 
process of thought must go through succes- 
sive stages,—generals and details cannot be 
aimed at together without resulting confusion. 
We assume that the vicinity of the Houses of 
Parliament is that which should be chosen as 
the site for Government offices. We will sup- 
pose, also, that the wants of the Government 
are definable to themselves,—recollecting that 
evidence has been collected, and much consider- 
ation given to the subject. The next step, 
according to all logic, surely would be to bring 
the evidence and the existing stage of the 
inquiry before the profession, and receive their 
professional contributions to the disentangle- 
ment of the matter. 

That, however, is not done. The exact site 
of the general concentration of offices is marked 
out,—as witness the red line. The distribution 
of the several departments within such boun- 
dary, presumably the intention in offering 800/. 
in premiums for the block plan, design No. 1, 
is no object,—as witness the existence of “the 
part of the site tinted yellow,” containing 
nearly 200,000 superficial feet, or nearly one- 
fifth of the whole. To ask for a design showin 
«the best mode of concentrating the principa 





Government offices on a site comprised within 
the space bounded by a red line,” and having 
psc | to improved communications with the 
Houses of Parliament and the Surrey side of 
the river, whilst one-fifth of the site stretching 
across into the middle of it,is appropriated, shows 
that want of clear-headedness somewhere in 
official quarters, which tends only, in time of 
peace, to national discredit for public works, 
and in war to recurring disasters. 

Plans will be received of course -— more than 
Westminster-hall will hold. Somebody will 
get the 500/. first premium, and whoever he is, 


may thank his stars, seeing that he never in | goats. To remove Sir Charles Ba 


any other case could have hoped to get even 


of the Government dwell in Richmond-terrace 
The Duke of Buccleugh, hard by, it was said, got 
his lease renewed, to the disadvantage of any pro- 
ject such as the present, during the time of the 
Derby-D’Israeli administration. Are there any 
supporters of the Government farther north, 
with whom it is not thought desirable to inter- 
fere? We have no business with the game of 

litics, some may say :—but if the present pro- 
ject fails, the failure which may originate with 
political arrangement will assuredly t laid on 
the shoulders of “our architects,” Ske many 
another crime forwhich they have stood the seape- 
’s excellent 
work on the west side, would be quite in accord- 





50. so easily. For, from a problem of the! ance with that: which has been in public works 
greatest difficulty, as the really efficient arrange-| the practice, without reference to archi- 


ment of Government offices is, the projectors tectural improvement or the economic applica- 
have cut out so much, or imposed directions in tion of public funds. But, it is not well to 


so many places, that what is left is no problem 


throw away anything of value that we have; a 


at all, so far as design is concerned. It is’ perfectly successful design might be carried out, 


something novel for us to find premiums exces- 
sive in proportion to the labour: but as the | 
“instructions ” for the Government offices at | 
present stand, the premiums involve mere | 
squandering of public money. Sad it is to wit- 
ness the alternate parsimony and wanton 
waste,—the apathy, and the hurry, which | 
by turns, and with equal force, mar the growth | 
ofart, and the improvement of the metropolis. 
It is not British architects who are to be 
credited with the continual mistakes over which 
all good patriots grieve, and which all lovers of 
art toed The architects err only in assuming 
that there exists in self-constituted “patrons,” 
necessarily superior wisdom in questions—which 
are, perhaps, difficult,—but which belong, and 
peculiarly belong, to the employment and 
patronage of architects—whilst those “patrons” 
apparently do not give the obviously required 
and simple attention to the sense and effect of 
their “iustructions,”—much less have they col- 
lected the evidence preliminary to the appre- 
hension of one of the most difficult questions of 
the day—as that of competition in art, and espe- 
cially in architecture, is. We do not know 
what may be esteemed necessary to be done at 
such a juncture as the present, for ministerial 
éclat, and a paragraph in a Queen’s speech, or 
what for the making of political capital: but 
we too constantly see questions of art, as others 
of a different character, taken up in the merely 
factious spirit of “the ins” and “ the outs,’—| 
so that we are reasonably suspicious now, | 
where we find so much that is hurriedly put | 
forth, and in terms not the best for the) 
asserted object. 

Definite areas of accommodation for the several 
offices being given, competitors should have been 
allowed to make their own suggestions both as to 
the general site, and the mode of dividing and 
utilizing it. Probably, excellent suggestions 
might have been received for the conversion of 
ground including the south side of Great George- 
street. Suggestions have appeared in several 
poe for the opening up of the end of St. 

ames’s-park, and its extension to the river. Is 
not something of the sort desirable, at least ; and 
would it not have been well to allow the sugges- 
tion to appear on paper? Yet for any such 
plan, the site, as at present marked out, allows 
no chance. The site of Richmond-terrace, and 
the ground along the east of Whitehall, might 
be admirably well appropriated. Yet no com-/ 
petitor can offer a design making any use of that 
ground, and receive a premium, unless through 
an act of injustice to the other competitors. 
Sir C. E. Trevelyan, in his evidence, even sug- 
ested a plan for the concentration of the offices, 
in which he comprehended the full use of the 
Whitehall site, and new buildings for the 
Admiralty and Horse Guards. We should not 
have approved of his scheme in so far as it 
included a building, following Inigo Jones’s de- | 
sign for Whitehall Palace ;—because, with a 
full sense of the loss to art which there! 
often is from the modification or abandon- | 
ment of well-considered plans,—we doubt. 
whether it is generally advisable to go so. 
far back for designs, and whether existing 
architectural talent could not produce some- 
thing equally good in art, original, and 
more appropriate. But the main idea deserved 
to be left for the consideration of architects. | 
We are tempted to ask whether any supporters | 








retaining those buildings ; or, were there proper 
freedom for suggestion,— providing another 
building as an re feature on the eastern 
side of Whitehall. All such points, we say, it 
was desirable to leave open, and to court sugges- 
tions upon. It would have been at the same 
time necessary to decide what would be done as 
to the departments of the Horse Guards and 
the Admiralty, if it be not even now necessary 
to make the intentions of the Government clear. 
In the large plan, the Horse Guards and the 
Banqueting House, like other public buildings, 
except those within the red line, are shown with 
a dark shade; whilst the Admiralty, from no 
explained or comprehensible reason, is left like 
ordinary buildings, with alight shade. Were 
Dover House to be removed, as suggested in 
the scheme of Sir C. E. Trevelyan, the portico 
and screen-wall would deserve to be preserved, 
and re-erected somewhere else. 


The following letter will speak for itself. As 
we know it to come from a foreign architect, 
though not a Frenchman, we have given it in 
the writer’s own idiom. We shall continue our 
observations next week :— 


Monsrevr 1’Epitevr,—Vous avez cautionné bien juste 
et & propos les architectes Anglais au regard le Pro- 
gramme pour un Palais d’Industrie a Amsterdam, leur 
indiquant sur l’expérience faite derniérement avec les 
concours & Lille, 

Je viens de regevoir le Programme pour “ the concen- 
tration of the principal Government Offices, London,” 
avec le clausule, p. 17, ‘If the architect to whom a 
—— may be awarded in respect of designs Nos. 2 and 

, or either of them, shall be employed to superintend the 
execution of the work, he will not be entitled to receive 
such premium, but he will be paid a commission at the 
rate of 5 per cent. upon the outlay.” 

Cette phrase, il me semble, indique que le Gouverne- 
ment Britannique réserve le pouvoir de faire exactement le 
méme que vous venez de condamner, dans un de vos der- 
niers nombres, dans les juges 4 Lille: c’est & dire, que si 
Yarchitecte couronné n'est pas l'homme du Gouvernement, 
on lui payera son dessin—le résult d’un génie supérieur 
et probablement de plusieurs années d’études—en disant 
pour la reste, allez-vous promener. 

Il est possible que “‘ the Commissioners of her Majesty's 
Works and Public Buildings” pénétrés de justice vis-a-vis 
les architectes, mais au méme temps moralement réspon- 
sable vis-a-vis la nation, pour les grandes frais des travaux, 
out pris le sudit précaution en cas que l’auteur du projet 
couronné serait jeune homme, et qu’ils n’ont pas révé 
de l’injustice exposé; parceque supposez que l’architecte 
couronné serait jeune, tant mieux. ti s’est montré d’étre un 
grand artist et les “clerks of works,” qui sont générale- 
ment des hommes trésexpérimentésen Angleterre, suffiront 
pour assister dans l’exécution des détails pendant I'érec- 
tion. 

J’ai pris la liberté, Monsieur l’Editeur, de vous faire 
part de mes vues dans l’intérét général des architectes, et 
si vous étes de mon opinion, alors je vous prie, par le 
moyen de votre feuille admirable, de demander aux commis- 
sioners une résolution arréter, ou qu’ils ont l’intention de 
donner la direction des travaux 4 l’architecte couronné— 
out ou non? Bien entendu qu’ils peuvent sauver 1,600/. 
pour la caisse publique et faire justice au méme temps, 
admittant, comme un rule, que l’architecte n’est pas payé 
aoe le dessin s’il regoit 5 per cent. sur les frais des 
ravaux, 








THE PATENT ELEVATOR. 


One day when the allied armies were before 
Sebastopol, Mr. Stocqueler, well known as a 
writer, and in connection with the “ Gallery of 
Illustration,” mentioned to us that he had con- 
ceived the idea of applying the principle of what 
is known as “the lazy-tongs ” in the construc- 
tion of a machine to raise an observer to a 
considerable height, so as to afford a view of the 
interior of the fortifications; and we agreed 
that even if it should be useless at Sebastopol, 
there were many purposes to which builders and 
surveyors might apply it. In conjunction with 
Mr. Saunders, it seems, he has carried out the 
idea, and has patented the machine produced, 
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which is represented in the annexed engrav- 








THE PATENT ELEVATOR. 





THE ARCHITECTURE AND SOCIAL 
CONDITION OF ENGLAND IN THE 


ing. A view having already appeared in our! 
widely-spread and excellent contemporary the) MIDDLE AGES. 

Illustrated News, it has been already seen by many | In our notice of the mecting of the British 
of our readers, but, in the hope of being further Archeological Association in ‘Bath, we men- 
useful to the inventor, we reproduce it. | tioned that Mr. Tite, M.P. F.R.S. had read a 








It will be observed that a series of tiers of communication on “The Architectural and 


expanding laths, each lath 6 feet in length, | 


worked by a wheel acting on a spindle, rises 
from the three sides of a triangular base, carry- 


ing up an individual, secured by a circular} 
railing, to a height of 50 or even 100 feet, 


according to the dimensions of the base. its 


utility im superseding scaffolding to a great) 


degree is obvious. For cleaning the inside of 
the roofs of churches, chapels, halls, and mu- 
seums; painting and repairing the frouts of 
houses ; assisting firemen to direct the jets of 
water upon burning houses ; facilitating recon- 
naissances and observations; rendering ladders 
and climbing unnecessary in gathering fruit, 
lopping the branches of tall trees, and watering 
conservatories ; painting and caulking the sides 
of ships ;—in fact, for all purposes in which a 
certain elevation, without the expense and in- 
cumbrance of scaffolding, is requisite, this inven- 
tion will prove of much value. We do not 
know in what way the machine is prevented from 


tipping over, but doubtless this is placed beyond , 


fear. 


Social Condition of England in the Middle 
Ages.” We are now enabled to give the paper 
in full :— 

I have liad considerable difficulty in selecting 
a subject for the address which 1 have been re- 
quested to read this evening before the Arche- 
ological Association of Great Britain, especially 
in such a city as Bath, so abounding in learned 
archeologists and antiquaries. 

My ditliculty, as it respected the choice of a 
subject, arose also out of the consideration that 
almost every topic of antiquarian investigation 
which 1 might undertake to place before you has 
been so completely ilustrated by the society 
now residing with us, that on most subjects 
I must have unavoidably omitted many 
things which the greater part of the members 
do know, and it is not probable that I could say 
anything of importance which they do not. 
have therefore rejected many such subjects 
which presented themselves to my adel, as 
being those with which the numerous associa. 
tions for the preservation of antiquities, which 


characterize the present age, have made familiar 
even to their youngest members. 

That which I have at length selected for your 
entertainment will consist of a slight sketch of 
the gradnal improvement in the social manners 
and condition of the people of England during 
the Middle Ages, as evidenced by the improve 
ment of their buildings and habitations, with a 
few remarks on the condition of the people 
themselves during the same period. Even this 
subject, however interesting, is, perhaps, not 
very novel; but you will probably allow me to 
plead the defence of Goldsmith’s “ George Prim- 
rose,” and say, “the jewels of truth have been 
so often imported by others, that nothing is 
| left for me to import but some splendid things 
i that at a distance look every bit as well.” 

Whilst the Romans commemorated the cold- 
ness of the climate of Gaul by their proverb, 
** Colder than a Gallic winter,” Cesar expressly 
says of Britain that it was milder, and the cold 
} not so intense; to which Tacitus adds, that the 
| air was much loaded with vapours and obscured 
| by mists and fogs. At this period the winter 
habitations of the aboriginal British were caverns 
and earth-houses ; of which latter some specimens 
are considered to be still extant in Cornwall and 
in the western islands of Seotland. But the 
characteristic feature of the greater part of this 
country—the thick chet wet seer soon have 
led the inhabitants to reserve their subterranean 
excavations for granaries, and to commence that 
sylvan life in the “greenwood” which the 
romance of subsequent centuries has made 
almost immortal. 

The island was at that time covered with 
those extensive forests which Leland has cha- 
racterized as “horrida sylvis” (vi. 104), and 
even the very towns of the ancient Britons 
were a kind of forests, so much did the country 
abound with them, and so greatly did the people 
delight in them. In this rude and primitive 
state of society they formed also the most 
effectual national defences ; and one of the prin- 
cipal difficulties the Romans encountered in pur- 
suing their contest in Britain, was the making 
of their way through those woods, and guarding 
against the sallies of the inhabitants from their 
forests. 

“That which the Britons call a town,” say 
Cesar and Strabo, “is a tract of woody country, 
surrounded by a mound and ditch, for the 
security of themselves and their cattle against 
the incursions of their enemies. The forests of 
the Britons are their cities, for when they have 
enclosed a very large circuit with felled trees, 
they build within it houses for themselves and 
hovels for their cattle.’ In the places where 
they resided, they also found the materials out 
of which, at least, the summer habitations of 
the most ancient British people were constructed ; 
stakes of wood driven into the ground in a 
circle, interwoven with wattles, and covered 
over with boughs of trees. They had lofty 
tapering roofs, with an aperture at the top for 
the admission of light a the emission of the 








' smoke. 


The first improvement on these barbarous 
habitations was closing up the wattled walls 
with clay, for increasing both the warmth and 
substantiality of the cottage, and covering the 
clay after it was dry with a coating of lime, for 
of so ancient a date is the present practice of 
plastering and whitewashing in England. Then 
followed trunks of trees for the walls instead 
of boughs and wattles, and rude courses of 
stone for the foundations. To the stone period 
must also have belonged the practice—if indeed 
it ever existed—which a late antiquary con- 
sidered as satisfactorily accounting for the 
gigantic monuments called cromlechs, and other 
kindred erections, that is, the stone houses 
which may have constituted some of the more 
substantial dwellings of the aboriginal British. 
If ever this practice did exist, the time of it 
must be limited, and not regarded as belonging 
to the forest-lands, but to the stony plains of 
England. - 

I have dwelt the longer on this age of earth- 
works and wigwam huts, because 1 consider it 
as the dark hour immediately preceding the 
dawn brought on by those enlightening arts 
which were introduced in consequence of the 
settlement of the Romans. Cesar came hither 








solely for the advancement of his own glory and 
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the extension of the Roman power; but under 
the irresistible overruling direction of Almighty 
Providence, his ambition was made the means 
of first planting in Britain many of those noble 
arts of peace which at length became the minis- 
tering agents of civilization, of learning, and 
even of Christianity. When the Roman invaders 
are viewed in this light, we no longer behold a 
band of ruthless adventurers who came hither 
“for power, for plunder, and extended rule,” 
but rather the personification of 
* The knight of arts and industry, 
And his achievements fair,” 
by whose vigorous and wholesome, though 
rough exertions, the more virtuous of the cap- 
tives in The Castle of Indolence were delivered 
and made happy. 
Two of the most valuable improvements 


brought into Britain by the Romans were their | 


military roads and their architecture. By their 


roads they penetrated an almost impassable | 


country with four great highways, which the 
Saxons were always careful to maintain; and in 
the military stations erected on or near them, 
the Roman governors laid the foundation of 
many of our principal towns and cities. 
the sanguinary struggles for superiority between 
the Britons and the Roman legions had at length 
subsided under Agricola, that enlightened 
general devoted his energies to the improve- 
ment of the natives of the country. He assisted 
them to build temples and market-places, courts 
and forums, and especially more convenient 
dwellings ; some of which were villas, adorned 
with baths, porticoes, banquet-rooms, and mosaic 
pavements. Under the ameliorating influences 
of these improvements, he imparted to them an 
emulous desire for education, and some of the 
sons of the chiefs were induced to study letters, 
preferring, says ‘Tacitus, ‘the natural genius of 
the Britons to the attainments of the Gauls.” 
The Roman language was successfully culti- 
vated, and those who lately disdained to use it 
were now ambitious of being thought eloquent. 
but with the civilisation of Rome came also her 
eaervating luxuries, and the Britons gradually 
deviated into a taste for those indulgences— 
feasts and baths, and stately edifices, which they 
esteemed as refined politeness, though, in reality, 
adds Tacitus, ‘ this constituted a part of their 
slavery.” 

Towards the middle of the fifth century the 
Romans left Britain ; but they had constructed 
too many great architectural works during their 
long residence here, for any dependence to be 
placed on the statement that their art of build- 
ing was lost in A.D. 298, when Constantius 
Chliorus sent away the artificers and mechanics 
to rebuild the cities in Gaul, and erect fortresses 
on the Khine: certainly it continued long after ; 


but there was an interval of misrule and confu- | 


sion, in which but little could have been done 
jor the comfort of the people in any way. ‘The 
revival of architecture, however, has been often 
attributed to an ecclesiastie of very superior 
abilities, Benedict Biscop, who had spent several 
years in Rome, and was the first abbot of 


Wearmouth in the close of the seventeenth | 


century. 

After the arrival of the Roman clergy in 
Britain the first Christian churches erected in 
this country were of wood, as those of North 
umbria and Holy Isle; and the prototype of 


Durham Cathedral was of split oak trunks, | 


covered with reeds, like the walls of the wooden 
church at Greensted, in Essex. Hence it is not 


surprising to find that the Anglo-Saxon word | 


for the erection of a building is “ getymbrian”— 
to make of timber, which was retained even 
long after edifices were constructed of stone. 
But when Benedict had laid the foundation of 


his monastery at Wearmouth, in A.D. 675, he 


weut into Gaul to inquire for c@mentarii, or | 


masons, to erect for him a church of stone, after 


the Roman manner, which he well knew and | 


admired, and thus introduced the Romanesque 
style into England. He sent also after other 
artificers, to make glass windows for the porches 
and cenaculum, and these foreigners taught 
their skill to the Saxons. # 
But, whilst ecclesiastical architecture existed 
in such a rude condition only down to the latter 
part of the seventh century, there can be no 
doubt that domestic edifices had been consider- 
ably improved, at least in size, arrangement, 


[and convenience of form, though certainly not | ternal construction of their dwellings during the 
‘uniformly in material. remainder of the time called the Middle Ages, 
The period to which we wish especially to| The cause of this circumstance may fairly |e 
invite your attention is the Middle Ages, a time | attributed to the calamities brought upon the 
which is generally regarded to extend from the | nation by. the York and Lancaster civil wars. 
tenth to the end of the fifteenth century. There ; but a very curious account of the rude appeur- 
is not, however, anything like positive informa- | ance of the English country dwellings is con. 
tion extant on the subject of domestic architec- | tained in William Harrison’s interesting “ De- 
ture previous to the twelfth century, but it may | scription of England,” prefixed to “‘ Holinshed’s 
be fairly considered that the general description | Chronicle,” in 1587 :— 
of houses then existing was so well adapted to} “In old time,” says this valuable tract, “ the 
the ordinary state of society that their plan was | houses of the Britons were slightly set up, with 
established at a much earlier period. In prose-|a few posts and many rade/s (rafters), with 
'ecuting our subject from this date, I gladly take | stable and all offices under one roof; the like 
the opportunity of adding my testimony to the | whereof is still to be seen in the feuny countries 
| merit of the late Mr. Hudson Turner’s “ Account| and northern parts unto this day, where, for 
lof Domestic Architecture in England from the | lack of wood, they are enforced to continue this 


| Conquest to the end of the Thirteenth Century,” | ancient manner of building. 





It is not in vain, 
‘and of acknowledging my obligations to that| therefore, in speaking of building, to make a 
| work in the present paper. | distinction between the woody and plain soils ; 
| The Pred hut of the Britain having be-| for, as in these our houses are commonly strong 
come, under the Romans, a large rectangular | and well-timbered, so that in many places there 
apartment corresponding with the Italian atrium, | are not above 4, 6, or 9 inches between s/n 
the Saxons adopted it as the hall which formed | and stud,—so, in the open or champaign 
‘the common chamber in the houses of the|country, they are enforced, for want of stuff, to 


When | northern nations, and gave that familiar name | use no studsat all, but only frank-posts, raisins, 


and characteristic to English dwellings by which | beams, priek-posts, groundsels, summers (or 
they have ever since been known. In the centre | dormants), transoms, and such principals, with 
of the hall was the fire, and the smoke passed | here and there a girding, whereunto they fasten 
out at either an aperture immediately above it, | their splints or radels, and then cast it all over 
or by any opening which it might find. By this | with thick clay, to keep out the wind, whic! 
fire sat the master of the house, with his ser- | otherwise wu annoy them. 

vants, retainers, or hearth-eompanions. Here! kind of building made the Spaniards, in Queen 
‘they ate in common, and at night they covered | Mary’s days, to wonder ; but chiefly when they 
over the wood benches with beds and bolsters, | saw what large diet was used in many of those 
and lay down to rest. In dwellings of more |so homely cottages, insomuch that one of no 
importance, the lord and his hearth-men went | small reputation awongst them said after this 
to their own sleeping apartment, which served | manner ;— ‘These English,’ quoth he, ‘have 
also as a council-chamber ; and hence originated | their houses made of sticks and dirt, but they 
that intense romantic fidelity between a chief | fare commonly as well as the king.’ In hike 
and his followers, which, in general, nothing | sort as every country-house is thus appare!led 
|was capable of destroying. The ‘“hearth-com-| on the outside, so is it inwardly divided into 
panions of the Saxon kings and nobles,” says} sundry rooms above and beneath; and, where 
Mr. Hudson Turner, “ have been compared, by | plenty of wood is, they cover them over with 
_ writers of considerable erudition, to the counts | tiles ; otherwise with straw, sedge, or reed; e) 





N 
Certes, this rude 





ni 
of the palace of the Frank sovereigns;” and} cept some quarry of slate be near hand, from 
we may almost trace in them the prototypes of | whence they have for their money so muchi as 
the Knights of Arthur’s Round Table. Selden | may suffice them.” 

has a strong, nervous remark concerning the| “In plastering of our fairest houses over our 
old English halls, and the benefit arising from | heads we use to lay first a /aine or two of white 
the community of society. “The hall,” says|}matter tempered with hair upon laths, which 
he, “was the place where the great lord used | are nailed one upon another, or sometimes upou 
to eat ; wherefore else were the halls made so|reed, though more dangerous for fire; aud 
big ?—where he saw all his servants and tenants | finally cover all with the aforesaid plaster, 
about him. He ate not in private, exeept in| which, beside the delectable whiteness of the 
case of sickness. When once he became a thing | stuff itself, is laid on so even and smoothly as 
cooped up, all his greatness was spoiled. Nay, | nothing can be done with more exactness. The 
| the king himself used to eat in the hall, and his | walls of our houses on the inner sides, in the 
lords sat with him, avd then he understood | like sort, be either hanged with tapestry, arras 











men.” 
| ‘The hall was usually constructed on the 
ground-floor, but a house is represented in the 
Bayeux tapestry, where it is erected over a 
lower story of three arches, and is entered by 
a flight of steps outside the building, being 
covered above by a pointed tiled roof. The 


veriod comprised a private room, or bed-cham- 
per; annexed to the hall, a kitchen, which 
opened out to the court or, road; a larder, the 
sewery, and the cellar. The private chamber 
was frequently placed on the upper floor over 
these buildings, and was called a “solar,” pro- 
bably, a sun chamber; but the cellar was on a 
level with the hall. A manor-house of this de- 
scription was sometimes entered through an 
outhouse, which subsequently became a porch, 
and was also surrounded by a court sind wail. 
John Rous, the antiquary, attributes to the 
Normans a great improvement in the low and 
/mean domestic dwellings of the Anglo-Saxons ; 
| but he probably alludes to the wooden buildings 


with wide porches, capacious halls, large par- 
jlours, and jutting-out stories of upper apart- 
|ments, erected in cities and towns. At even 
this early date London began to exhibit some 
good houses, for security’s sake erected in con- 
nection with each other. They were made of 


with gardens, orchards, and private chapels. 

_ But, whilst improvement in the houses erected 
in towns and cities went gradually and con- 
stantly forward, the people of England who re- 
sided in the country districts do not generally 
appear to have made much progress in the ex- 





other apartments of a large residence of this | 


wood, but in some instances were surrounded | 


work, or painted cloths, wherein either diverse 
‘histories, or herbes, beasts, knots, and such like 
‘are stained ; or else they are ceiled with oak of 
our own, or wainscot brought hither out of the 
| East countries; whereby the rooms are not a 
‘little commended, made warm, and much more 
close than otherwise they would be.” 
| Fuller, with his usual quaint conceit, says, 
that in 1587 began beautiful buildings in 
|England, as to the generality thereof, wit! 
“ those whose homes were but homely before.” 
It will be remembered, however, that many 
richly-decorated Tudor edifices had been erected 
more than half a century before; but it is pos- 
‘sible that he refers to that plain external ap- 
pearance of extensive residences which is thus 
_mentioned by Harrison :— 
| © 'This also hath been common in England, 
contrary to the customs of all other nations, 
and yet to be seen—for example, in most streets 
in London,—that many of our greatest houses 
have outwardly been very simple and plain in 
_sight, which inwardly have been able to receive 
,a duke and his whole train, and lodge them at 
|their ease. Hereby, moreover, it is come to 
_ pass that the fronts of our streets have not been 
| so uniform and orderly builded as those of foreign 
| cities, where, to say the truth, the utter-side of 
| their mansions and dwellings have oft more cost 
bestowed upon them than all the rest of the 
house. Of old time our country-houses, instead 
of glass, did use much lattice, and that made of 
wicker or fine rifts of oak in chequer-wise. I 
read also, that some of the better sort, in and 
before the times of the Saxons, who, notwith- 
standing, used some glass ; also, since the time 
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of Benedict Biscop, the monk that brought the 
feat of glazing first into this land, did make 
panels of horn instead of glass, and fix them in 
wooden frames. But as horn in windows is 
now quite laid down in every place, so our 
lattices are also grown into less use, because 
glass is come to be so plentiful, and within a 
very little as good, cheap, if not better than the 
other.” 

Then follows this noble testimony of the same 
author, as to the merits of English artificers, 
and the improved and stately edifices which 
were in progress at the period :-— 

“The ancient manors and houses of our gen- 
tlemen are yet, for the most part, of strong 
timber, in framing whereof our carpenters have 
been, and are, worthily preferred before those 
of the like science among all other nations. 


Howbeit, such as be lately builded are com- | 


monly either of brick, or hard stone, or both ; 
their rooms large and comely, and houses of 


office farther distant from their lodgings. Those | 


of the nobility are likewise wrought with brick 
and hard stone, as provision may best be made ; 
but so magnificent and stately, as the basest 


house of a baron doth often match in our days | 


with some honours of princes of old time.” 


With this extract, which conducts the story 
of English domestic architecture to the com- 


mencement of its prosperity, I will conclude 
this portion of these hastily compiled notices.* 





SURREY 
MUSIC-HALL. 


Ovr readers have all, doubtless, heard of the 


frightful and distressing occurrences at the new | 


Music-hall, in the Surrey-gardens, on Sunday 
evening last, when the hall being crowded with 
persons to listen to the preaching of Mr. 
Spurgeon, an alarm was created, and, in the 


rush to escape, six or more persons were 
killed on the stairs, and a large number 
injured. It is unnecessary for us to go 


further into particulars; but, serving as this 


melancholy accident should, to enforce the} 


entreaties we have for years addressed to the 
proprietors of other places of amusement and 
general resort, we may not let it pass without 
one or two observations. The means of egress 
from the Surrey-hall are much more ample 
than in many other buildings: there are four 
staircases, for which, it will be remembered, 
we gave praise in our account of the hall 
(p. 396), but on the same occasion we pointed 
out very earnestly, as a matter for regret, the 
narrowness of the treads of the stairs (being 
winders”) next the handrail, and urged that 
accidents would occur if these were not altered. 
We have not the slightest desire to impute 
blame, or to cause annoyance, but we should 
not be doimg our duty if we did not again 
point attention to this arrangement. Had 
the form of the stairs been different, disasters 
under the circumstances would, doubtless, 
have occurred, but that these were increased 
by it we cannot for a moment doubt. 
{ndeed, we find one of the witnesses saying, 
“‘T was running downstairs, and fell. 1 had 
hold of the bannister, but leaving hold 
fell, owing to the stairs being narrower at one 
end than the other.’ The sister of the wit- 
uess who was behind her, was killed. This 
form, indeed, might have contributed to the 
failure of the handrail, since it compelled all 
who were at the narrow end of the step to 
exert a force upon it. 


What would be the consequence of a panic in | 
some of our London theatres, where the arrange- | 


ments are absolutely such as to prevent 
egress? ixperience is wholly disregarded. Some 
years ago an alarm of fire was raised in the 
theatre at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. People living 
now remember the loss of friends on that fatal 
night. The staircase from the gallery was very 
steep, and on the ery of fire being raised, the 
people rushed down it. There were no other 
means of exit, and the confusion was terrific. 
{t was by no means @asy under ordinary circum- 
stances, to get safely down this precipitous 
way. ‘The barrier at the pay-box increased the 
difficulty, and, if we remember rightly, more 
than a dozen men, girls, and women, were 





® To be eomtinued. 


[hurried out of life. 
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| were made, leading from parts of the gallery, 
| which could be thrown open in case. of a similar 
| accident. 

| Since that time many similar calamities have 
|taken place,—those at old Sadlers Wells 
jand at the theatre at Glasgow will be re- 
;membered,—but we have not been taught 
iby these costly lessons. The population of 


large towns is increasing daily, and so is the 


tendency to erect large halls, theatres, and 
}Other places of assembly, and a warning is 
| now more than ever needed. 

We have received a number of letters touch- 
ing the sad occurrence at the Surrey Gardens, 
and insert the following :— 


I quite agree with the complaints so often made 
respecting the difficulty of egress from our public 
buildings, and you have long advocated a change in 
| this respect. I could not help remarking wheu at the 
jnew Music Hall, Surrey Gardens, last season, that 
jall the French casements on the ground-floor opened 
|inwards, and to this, among other things, may be 
| attributed the fearful loss of life on Sunday evening 
| last. I do consider it is absolutely necessary for the 
security of the public that all the doors and accesses 
to all our places of public resort should be made to 
open outwards. Had this been the case on Sunday 
evening the result would have beeu very different, as 
nearly one-third of the enclosure around the lower 
| floor is formed of doors and windows. I have often 
| trembled at Exeter Hall when I have thought of the 
! 
| 


difficulty of egress in case of an alarm, and I am very 

|glad to see that efforts are being made to arouse the 
| proprietors to a sense of their duty to the public in 
| this respect. Should an alarm be raised there, the 
consequences would, of necessity, be far more serious 
than those at the Surrey Gardens, on account of the 
long flights of stairs. What but an unwise economy 
should prevent a similar access to Exeter Hall on the 
other side of the building to the ore from the Strand ? 
Is it not very important that a survey of all public 
buildings should be at once made, having the question 
of access and egress more particularly in view ? 
| This question cannot—ought noé to be left to remain 
in its present state.—E. O. S. 





VENTILATION OF HOSPITALS. 

Ir is not possible to over-estimate the ad- 
vantage of such a position of the windows ina 
hospital as will permit of a thorough current 
of air through the wards whenever the weather 
is favourable for its admission. When this 
cannot be obtained, it is more especially essen- 
tial that the permanent ventilation of the build- 
ing should be provided for on the most liberal 
scale. 

In almost all the hospitals that have been 
erected in this country, where permanent, or, as 
it has been termed, scientific ventilation has 
been introduced, the provisions have been far 
too limited for a successful result. 

At a recently erected hospital in London, 
where a system of ventilation was incorporated 
into the building, the quantity of air admitted 
into a ward containing nineteen beds is not 
more than sufficient for the sanitation of the 
space occupied by a single patient. It is this 
homeopathic administration of the important 
element,—air,—which has deservedly brought 
scientific ventilation into disrepute. The pro- 
portion of 3 to 5 cubic feet per individual per 
minute, assigned, by some of the chief authori- 
ties on the subject, as the proper quantity of 
fresh air necessary for the maintenance of a 
healthy action of the system, is, in all cases 
where apartments are continuously occupied, far 
‘too small. ‘This calculation involves the wide- 





tion may be withdrawn without contaminating 
the surrounding air, 
lungs has not a temperature sufficiently elevated 


bined influence of the general law of gases and 


excess of temperature, and the disturbing 
effects of currents of air, the direction of which 
is only capable of being partially controlled. 
When then we have the case of a large room, 
with a flat ceiling, and a single, or at most two 
or three openings for ventilation, the impreg- 
nated air, unable to move away with sufficient 
rapidity, floats about in the upper regions of 
the room until, becoming gradually cooled by 











' 
After that, various doors 


lascending movement were adopted, 


T i ; | themselves liable 
The air expired from the}... ~ iabl 


to raise it to even a ccuple of feet above the head, | 
| without its undergoing diffusion from the com- | 
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contact with the ceiling, it ultimately joins the 
descending current always existing against the 
external walls, and falls to the lower part of the 
room, there to receive a second dose of con- 
tamination. 

Ventilation of such places, to be effective, 
should be as much as possible approximated 
to that of the external atmosphere. In the 
open air, in its ordinary state, the noxious exha- 
lations are rendered innoxious by their dilution 
in the atmosphere. Buildings which possess a 
large number of openings, freely communicating 
on all sides with the external air, admit of the 
full operation of this process of dilution; but 
such structures are obviously inapplicable in 
this climate, where the admission of direct cur- 
rents of air is impracticable during two-thirds 
of the year. 

Hence we are driven to scientific means for 
obtaining such an artificial ventilation as shail 
compensate, so far as may be, for the loss of 
natural ventilation. 

The provision for permanent ventilation being, 
however, expensive, both in construction and 
maintenance, and the cost, in most cases, increas- 
ing with the quantities in which fresh air is sup- 
plied, it has been considered very necessary to 
ascertain the miximum proportions in which air 
may be admitted cousistently with an adequate 
ventilation. ‘These proportions have been deter- 
mined by the practice of some eminent French 
engineers at from 10 to 20 feet per minute for 
each individual; and M. Peclet is of opinion 
that, for hospitals, a ventilation of about 18 feet 
per bed per minute would be fully effective. In 
this, however, he differs from M. Morin, who 
tested, by his experiments at the Hospital Beau- 
jon, that the quantity of air discharged varied 
from 24 to 36 feet cube per patient per minute, 
and that this amount of ventilation was hardly 
sullicient. 

In the left wing of the Hospital Lariboissaire, 
where the rate of ventilation varies from 12 to 
24 feet per minute for each bed, 1 am able to 


| state, from actual observations, that there is a 


decidedly perceptible taint in the atmosphere of 
the wards. In the newly-erected portion of 
Guy’s Hospital, the ventilation ranges from 40 
to 60 cubic feet per bed per minute, and no 
trace of taint exists in the air of any of the 
wards, 

With an admission of air of from 40 to 60 
cubic feet per patient per minute, the principle 
of dilution is so perfectly carried out that no 
special currents or veins of vitiated air exist ; 
and under these circumstances it is of little 
importance, as regards sauitation, whether the 
ventilation is effected upon the ascending or 
descending systems, by current of air traversing 
horizontally (as would be the case if the ward 


| were ventilated by open windows on each side) 


or in any other mode. ‘There is, however, a 
manifest advantage in extracting from the 
vicinity of the beds, and so creating a move- 
ment of the air towards each bed, which tends 
to confine any unpleasant odours or vitiated pro- 
duets to the locality in which they are generated, 
and to prevent their diffusion throughout the 
general atmosphere of the ward. ‘This object 
may generally be best accomplished by successive 
descending strata of air sinking from the upper 
part of the room towards the iloor, and having 
their outlet near and below the level of eacl 
bed. The same end might be answered if an 
by placing 
an opening for extraction over each bed ; but, i 


| this case, the products of respiration, &e., mixing 


=, wittad | with the ascending currents, 
spread fallacy that the air vitiated by respira- | °” oe ee . 


would be subject 
to the disturbance to which these currents are 
in rising towards the ceiling. 
Where, asis generally the case, an upward ven- 
tilation is sought to be accomplished by one or 
two extraction-openings in a fiat ceiling, it is 
impossible to prevent the vitiated air from being 





. <4: “hs 1 +4_ | disseminated throughout the atmosphere of the 
» rapidity with which it parts with its| ney ; Ol 
pence a pore |ward; and then it is only by a system of dilu- 


tion, effected by the introduction of a very large 
quantity of fresh air, that the proper sanitation 
of the ward can be accomplished. 

In reference to the position of water-closets, 
it appears to be admitted* that noxious exha- 
lations may be prevented from diffusing them- 
selves, by establishing currents of air “ always 
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setting in from the wards to the water-closets ;” 
but, in order to easure the constant maintenance 


of such a current, it is necessary that the archi- 


tect should adhere to two points. In the first 
place, he must have the courage to resist firmly 


all persuasion to render the windows of the 
water-closets capable of being opened. If they 
can be opened, it is certain that the attendants, 
under a wistaken idea of sweetening the place, 
will throw them open,—the probable conse- 
quence being that, instead of amovement of the 

air into the closet, there will be a current from 

the closet towards the ward. Many otherwise 

well-ventilated places have the purity of their 

atmosphere contaminated from this cause. The 
eeu point is to counteract the pumping ac- 

tion of the door every time it is opened. This 

may be effected by a lobby with double doors, 

opening inwards, and so contrived that one door 
cannot be opened until the other is closed ; the 

lower panels of both doors being hung as valves 

also opening inwards. It is so often difficult, in 

planning a building, to find a suitable position 

for the water-closets against any of the external 

walls, that an arrangement which would prevent 

them from being offensive when surrounded by 

rooms or passages is worth study. 

S. E. Rosser. | 
| 
PARIS. 

Exhibition of the great Prizes and Ari 
Works from Rome.—Amongst the best caleu- 
lated arrangements of the Paris Académie 
des beaux Arts is the sending of their pupils to 
Rome (and Athens), with the obligation to for- | 
ward specimens of their progress home for public 
exhibition. The exhibition of the competitors 
for the prizes of this year is not much approved 
of, and an art-critic of note, M. Du Pays, 
expresses himself to the effect, —that “our, 
young artists desert the great gods to serve’ 
the dit minores,’—a reproach which may be 
carried to a still more comprehensive extent. 
In the department of painting, the prize offered 
was the Return of young Tobias, accompanied 
by the angel Raphael. The first great prize 
was awarded to M. Clément, pupil of Messrs. | 
Drolling and Picot. The subject for sculpture | 
was Romulus, the vanquisher of Acron. M.| 
Maniglicr obtained the great prize, but although | 
the nude figure is satisfactorily executed, an 
utter absence of pronounced character or per- 
sonality is regretted. The first great prize in| 
sculpture was awarded to M. Gaillard. The) 
prize in architecture was for a Palace of the 
French Embassy at Constantinople—a most. 
appropriate subject, connecting the students of | 
art with the greater concerns of the State. In| 
this department the pupils exhibited a good | 
amount of imagination, carried nearly into the 
precincts of the mille e¢ un nuits. The first | 
great prize was awarded to M. Guillaume; the | 
second to M. Moyaux. 

Of the art-works sent from Rome, M. Du 
Pays says that they have nothing of Roman 
in them. 
M. Baudry is a picture of some good 








Ginain; and 
the funeral monuments of the Via Appia, by 
M. Ancelet. 

The new Cascade, Longchamp, Bois de Bou-| 
logne, Paris—The works of the cascade of | 
Longchamp have been completed in five months. 
In the construction of the ornamental rocks | 


\ 
j 


and of the basin 2,000 cubic met f tl . confirmed the views we expressed last week as 
whine 00 pera cheng wich: haved acy | to the declaration of the Board touching general 
ployed, and 4,000 cubic metres of déton. The | lines of front. 


of the Forest of Fontainebleau have been em- 


argest blocks, after having been cut in the 
quarry, were dressed more accurately at Long- 
champ. The superior basin, which serves as 
the reservoir to the cascade, has 7,000 square 
metres of surface, aud can contain about 10,000 
cubic métres of water. It is alimented by the 
surplus of the great lake, by means of a little 
rivulet, which traverses the Mare aux Biches, 
and forms, even at that place, a fine cascade. 
The main cascade spends, in its greatest effect, 
1,200 eubic métres in the hour. it is composed 
of a main waterfall of 9 métres in height, and 
breaks over the rocks in a ye picturesque 


manner, while lateral cascades issue from the | 


Still, the supplice of a Vestal by | 


arts. | 7 fee : 
Amongst the architectural works there is the | Essex, residing on the banks of the river ; but 


design for a grand Post-office by M. Lenoit ; that, if the Government would provide for the 
studies after the temple of Erectheas by M. | ditional expense, the Board would undertake 
an interesting restoration after | the works,—was carried by 24 to 7. To 





}rocks right and left. The waters then re- 


ceived in a basin situated more below, are con- 
ducted by a serpentine rivulet across the plain 
of Longchamp, and congregate in the three 
sheets of water situated along this plain, below 


ANGMERING, SUSSEX. 
Axomerinc Cuvrcu has been rebuilt all but 
the tower. Like most Sussex churches in that 
neighbourhood, it is of flint. A north aisle was 
added, and it now consists of a chancel and 





the new Hippodrome. The completion of these 
works will consist in the planting of the different 


_piéces, which surround the scenery. Until the | 


great artesian well of Passy and the other 
hydraulic works in the neighbourhood are ter- 
minated, the lake and the cascades of Long- 
champ will be supplied by the steam pump of 
Chaillot. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
Last week we expressed a doubt whether the 
Metropolitan Board of Works would ever bring 
the subject of their endless discussions, motions, 


mortuary chapel, with nave and south aisle, 
| upon the original foundation ; the north aisle not 
having before existed, and the tower stands west 
of the nave. 

The church is seated with oak through- 
out: the chancel and mortuary are laid 
with glazed encaustic tiles. The mortuary 
has an enamelled cross on the stone com- 
municating with the vault, and is enclosed 
with wrought-iron gates, gilded upon azure. 
/The reredos has a good deal of colour, both 
in the texts and general surface. All the 
windows of the chancel and mortuary are glazed 





and counter-motions, amendments, and negative 
resolutions, to a satisfactory conclusion. One| 
very obvious reason for such a doubt (not to, 
speak of others), consists in the number of its | 
talking members, and a suggestion has been 
made, that the Board be divided into two} 
p«-ts, one to consider and decide upon the | 
drainage question, and the other to deal with | 
street improvements, the architects’ reports, and | 
such like. It is thought, with some reason, 
that thus there would be less display of talking 
talent and more of quiet judgment and decision. 
As the Morning Herald, in treating of this sug- | 
gestion, justly remarks, the Board is either too 
small or too large: if it consisted of a much | 
larger number, the passive force of many silent | 
members, impatient of too much talk, would | 
effectually put down all superfluous speaking ; | 
and if it consisted of fewer members, a great in- | 
centive to ambitious display would be removed, | 
and much less talk and much more real work | 
done. 
Failing some such remedy as that suggested, | 
it is thought probable that a less effectual and | 
less satisfactory cure will be wrought from | 
within,—that a large number of the more silent | 
members, the actual men of business, will grow | 
tired of meetings which last for five or six) 
hours, and in which little real business is done, 
and will relax their attendance, while the press 
will report the proceedings with brevity, and so 
diminish the oratory and increase the business | 
performed. The Board are altogether at sea on| 
the drainage question: what they determine | 


one day they undo the next : and having neither | 


compass nor rudder aboard, drift at the will of | 
every wind that blows. On the 22nd, the reso-| 
lution of a previous meeting negativing the | 
engineer’s report as it relates to the outfall B, | 
was rescinded by twenty-five to ten, an | 
an amendment on a succeeding motion,—to 
the effect that the plan B (Erith Marshes) be | 
adopted, and presented to the Chief Commis- | 
sioner, with an intimation that the Board had | 
had other plans under consideration for the dis- | 
hens of the sewage below Gravesend, which | 
would add one or two millions to the outlay, 
not for the benefit of the metropolis, but to 
meet the wishes of the inhabitants of Kent and 


chronicle such proceedings is simply waste of 
time and space. 

We would mention the appointment of Mr. 
Alderman Cubitt on the Board to represent the 
City, in room of Mr. T. H. Hall, deceased; and 
that Mr. Woolrych, the Clerk to the Board, has 





} 
{LIVERPOOL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM 
COMPETITION. 


| S£veERAL architects, who submitted sketch- 
designs in competition for the Liverpool Free 
| Library and Museum, are anxious to obtain an 
exhibition of the ninety-nine rejected; and have 
asked us to mention the desire, and to invite 
_ those who concur in the idea to send the 
mottoes of their designs to our office, so that 
a judgment may be formed as to the wisdom of 
j taking any further steps in the matter. We 
|willingly comply with the request, and will 
render any further assistance in our power. 











with subjects ; the east window of the chance} 
recording the birth, death, and resurrection of 
our Lord; the north window the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper; and the other three, six 
subjects of miracles. The east window of the 
mortuary (a three-light) contains the last acts 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and the Ascen- 
sion of our Lord in the head of the tracery. The 
two south windows have respectively ‘“ The 
ising of Jairus’s Daughter,” and “ ‘The 
Widow’s Son.” 
The arches throughout, both of arcading and 
windows, havetexts illuminated uponthesurfaces. 
A lich gate is erected at the east end, the 
principal entrance from the village to the 
churchyard. Beside it is the sexton’s house, 
overlooking the churchyard ; and in connection 
with this is a vestry-hall for parish meetings. 
The road runs along the east side of these 
buildings; and immediately opposite are the 
National Schools ; so that the whole forms one 
group, and is represented in our engraving. The 
most interesting feature is the fact, that the 
whole of this work was done through the muni- 
ficence of a private gentleman resident in the 
parish, W. ¢ Kinleside Gratwiche, Esq. at 
whose entire cost the whole was carried out 
under the direction of Mr. S.S. Teulon. 





“CHURCH BUILDING.” 

Unver the title “Church Building,” tlie 
current Quarterly has an article “against tlie 
improvidence which begins an undertaking with- 
out funds to complete it, and the disingennous- 
ness which asks for subscriptions in the nanre 
of charity and necessity, and applies them to the 
purposes of taste,’— which, moreover, tlic 
writer urges is not usually shown. “ The taste 
for architecture,’ writes the reviewer, “ which 
is one of the characteristics of the present day, 
is indulged at any sacrifice of sense and pru- 
dence.” With much truth in the article, the 
doctrine inculcated that the sums spent upou 
wood carving and stonework should be used to 
“alleviate the ills of the flesh, and to give 
immortal life to benighted souls,” carried out 
thoroughly, would bring us again to log-huts 
and skins for clothing. The same number con- 
tains an interesting article on the topography of 
“ Ancient Rome.” 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE following is a list of the ordinary meetings for 
the Session 1856-7 :-— 

1856. (Monday) November 8rd and 17th; amd 
December Ist and 15th. 

1857. (Monday) January 12th and 26th; ¥eb- 
ruary 9th and 28rd; March 9th and 23rd; Apyil 
20th ; May 4th (the annual general meeting of mem- 
bers only) and 18th ; June lst and 15th. 

The library is open to members from. ten to five 
daily, between the 20th of October and the 31st of 
August (excepting the Easter and Christmas weeks), 
and on the evenings of Mondays, Thursdays, au! 
Fridays during the Session, from seven to ten. 








THE DINNER FOR THE BUILDERS’ 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 

We wish to draw special attention to the circum- 
stance that the ninth anniversary dinner of the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution is to take place at the 
London Tavern on the 29th inst. (Wednesday next), 
Alderman Lawrence in the chair. The result, we feel 
assured, will not fall short of previous contributions in 
aid of this excellent charity. The number of mem- 
bers ought to be much larger, even, than it is. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Grantham. — The cemetery committee has 
appointed a sub-committee to obtain informa- 
tion and report on the best mode of laying out 
the grounds. The chapel, or rather chapels, 
says the Lincolnshire Chronicle, have given rise to 
muck criticism, for, as viewed from the road, they 
form one building, standing north and south, 
which is considered contrary to all rule for an 
ecclesiastical edifice. But the fact is, the Epis- 
copal Church does stand east and west, with 
the door on the north side. The Nonconformist 
building is placed north and south, with the 
door at the south end, opposite to that of the 
Church. The small breadth of ground between 
the two doors is covered in, forming a grand 
entrance or vestibule to both edifices, and pro- 
ducing the appearance of one large imstead of 
two small sailings. 

Shearshy.—The chapel of Shearsby has just 
been restored. The old pews have been removed, 
and open seats erected in their stead. The 
sereen has been restored, but has been removed 
farther into the chancel, to allow of more room 
for seats. The church formerly held about 120 
persons, but will now seat 150. The chancel 
has been filled with oak stalls, the remaining 
seats in the body being of deal. A carved stone 
pulpit has been erected in the place of the old 
wooden one near to the screen, and also a new 
stone font. Thirty-seven new seats have been 
erected in the nave, and the seats now occupy 
the whole of the church. The church is paved 
throughout with plain red and black border tiles. 
A new east window has been put in. The roof, 
which was formerly of lead, has been raised 
several feet higher, and is now covered with 
tiles. The tower has not been touched. It is 
intended to restore the remaining feature of the 
church when funds can be raised. ‘The total 
cost of the restoration is about 700/. and about 
600/. were raised in donations. 

Market-Rasen.—On the 10th inst. the parish 
church of East Keal, which had been for some 
time under extensive repair, was re-opened 
This edifice now consists of a tower (in which 
are five bells), a nave, north and south aisles, 
and a south porch. The expenses have been 
met by the subscriptions of the landowners and 
occupiers of the parish; the rector (the Rev. 
John Spence) having entirely rebuilt the 
chancel, and given, in addition, a contribution 
to the general repairs. The whole sum expended 
has been about 1,4007. 

Bangor.—The church of Bangor, having be- 
come very dilapidated, has been restored. The 
nave has undergone thorough repair, with new 
oak sittings, and the chancel has been rebuilt, 
having a window of three lights in the east, 
with a narrow margin of coloured glass, at 


H 


' sittings therein, and the seats and reading-desk | aceording to the local Free Press, is stuecoed in 





ee 
ee 


! . . Ta: ve ~ . ° 
wood frames removed, and the window openings | tion to from 600 to 700 persons. There will be 


altered, and filled with Pointed windows, im |a sehool-house adjoining. 
Grinshill stone, except the east window. The | 
old timber bell-turret was taken down to allow; Mr. Robert Maxwell, of Londonderry, is th; 
of the lengthening of the church, and has been | eeritrnotor. The cost of the building will bx 
replaced by a new one. The inside of the ehurch | about 2,0007. 

has been re-floored and paved; the chancel) Zipperary.—The consecration of the (R.C 
raised two steps; the old tablets, wainscot, and | chureh of St. Mary took place on Sunday before 
rail, repaired and refixed. The gallery andj last. The structure is cruciform. The cei 


The,design was fur. 
nished by Mr. Raffles Brown, architect, and 





in the nave, are new, of stained deal. The’ a varied style. The pilasters at either side are 
memorial windows in the chaneel are the work | plain, but present an enamelled and polished 
of Mr. David Evans, of Shrewsbury. The whole | surface. 

of the works have been earried out by Mr. H. 
Thomas, from the plans and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Randal. The sum raised me Stafford —St. Mary's new National Schools, 


the works was 500/. - : 
Crewe.—The foundation-stone of the new) Stafford, were opened on Thursday in last week. 
church dedicated to St. Michael, about to be | Pegs occupies a site on the south sid 
erected at Crewe, has been laid. The site is |® the iparish ‘church. It is im the Decorated 
near Crewe-greeu. The church is intended | style, of brick, with casing of Weston stone, and 
to accommodate upwards of 200 people, and | Bath stone dressings. It forms two sides of a 
will be erected at the cost of Lord Crewe. |Tadrangle. A wing forming a third angle was 
It will be of Gothic architecture. The /OM@inally contemplated. The building includes 
exterior will be of red_ brick, interspersed | boys school, 52 feet long by 18 feet wide ; 
with blue; the interior, of white bricks inter. 24 €itls’ school, 66 feet long by 15 feet wide ; 
lined with red ones, with string courses of | With elass-rooms attached to each; and a 
encaustic tiles. There will be a stone plinth teacher's residence. ‘The schools have = 
round the building, and dressings of Hoilington | timbered roofs and triplet windows. | There is 
stone, with marble columns introduced at the hot-water apparatus for heating in winter. The 
angles of the buttresses, doors, and windows. schools _— calculated to accommodate 390 
There will be a bell-turret with a stone spire at ‘ehildren. The design for the building was fur- 
the north-west angle of the church. The roof nished by Mr. Scott, and has been carried out 
is to consist of open principals, covered with oe “ < wegaerag Mr. H. ‘W oo 
tiles of peculiar pattern. tafford, architect. Mr. C. Fspley, of Stafford, 
Eastwood (Nottingham).—Upwards of 3,000/. wh » ss gegen 1 : h 
out of 4,000/. required for the restoration of | esi is proposed ‘to eulaige “Sie town- 
Eastwood church have been subscribed. Of this | hall at a cost of about 5007. 
sum 1,000/. have been given by Mr. J. Pember- | Coventry.—The corporation here have at last 
ton Plumptre, of Fredville, Kent, brother of decided to erect at onee the long-talked = 
the rector. The Butterley Company have sub- | lock-up for the city, the present one being _— 
scribed 400/. and another company, 250/.; Mr. aaemivenient — agree oe | —_ 
K. Barber, of Eastwood, architect, 50/.; Lady , WETe Prepared SY r. Murray, buildi poe 
Palmerston, 50/. &c. Designs have been pre- entered vad for the proposed lis we : ey 
pared by Mr. Barber, and the corner-stone was has already — commenced, ee ene’, 
to be laid on Friday in last week. The building to form part of an extensive range of ‘corporate 
will be of stone, and contain $00 sittings, and buildings | contemplated to be built as an exten- 
will cost 4,200/. ;sion of St. Mary’s Hall. We also notice that 
Jarrow.—Some time ago, says the Shields the old Blue-coat School has been pulled down 
Gazette, a number of working men, chiefly be- i ~ Spe ble phe whieh is Gothic in style 
longing to Glasgow and its neighbourhood, mem- , *” of ome ees. ee : 
bers of the United Presbyterian Church, settled, Derby.—The Midland Railway Company have 
themselves at Jarrow for the purpose of follow- 4 building in course of erection on the open space 
ing their avocation as iron shipbal ders, and there , of, round between the Midland Hoteland the 
not being any place of worship in conueetion | Tailway offices, which will be devoted to the 
with their church at the place, it was resolved , Purpose of ° shareholders meeting-room, and 
by them to form one. Feeling, however, the dis-|® mechanics’ institution for the ‘servatits and 
advantages connected with their present place Workmen Of the compatty. The foundation- 
of worship, it being far too small, they deter-| Stone of this building was laid by Mr. Ellis on 
mined to take steps to erect a more commo-| Tuesday before-last. By encouraging the game 
modious and central place of worship, together | of erieket, the formation of'a band, andthe esta- 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 








areaggrenaentne 


the expense of Mr. J. L. Davies, M.P. of with a public school-room attached, the want of , blishment of ‘a library and reading-room, the 
Blaendyffryn, the member for the boroughs of the latter of which they had long felt in the | directors have shown that whilst considering their 
Cardiganshire. On the 26th ult. the reopening way of the education of their fafnilies. To | own material interests, they are not neg ectful 
took place. accomplish this object a subscription list was of the moral and intellectual elevation of the 

Bridgnorth.—The new Roman Catholic chapel, spend, and which has met ‘with very encou- , Servants in their “employ; ‘and ‘the build- 
erected outside the North-gate, has been opened. raging success, not only among the members ™g NOW In progress will admit of lectures, 
‘The chapel also answers the purpose of a school- themselves, but from their employers and others. | classes, and coneetts. The building is to be a 
room, the altar being screened off. The building , The foundation-stone of the Presbyterian church substantial struéture of stone and brick, the 
isin the Early English style, and is ef stone; and public school-room was laid on Monday | ner measurement being 80 feet by 40 feet. It 
that for walling being from Sir John Acton’s | before last. The edifice will be of brick, and |is to be two stories high, the basement story 
quarry, at Oldbury ; and the window dressings, | will be in the Gothie’style of architecture. The | Comprising four class-rooms for the institution, 
crossings, &c. being of Bath stone. Thechapel upper part will form the church, capable of | heating apparatus, store-room, and porter and 
is 60 feet by 25 feet; and has an open timber | seating about 400 persons,—the under portion | ticket offices. On the second floor will be a 
roof of high pitch. The timber-work is stained of the building to form the school-room and large room intended for the shareholders to 
and varnished. The gable of the chapel to the | vestry. Mr. Eliison presented the site on which meet In: the dimensions of this apartment are 
street has a four-light pointed window, and is | the ehureh will be ereeted, which is on the Jar- 65 feet by 40 feet: a platform for the directors 
terminated byacross. Over the ridge is placed | row Grange Estate, and adjoins the new road | will oceupy a space at one end. Mr.‘George 
a bell-eot of wood, a few feet from the gable | leading to the shipbuilding works. Messrs. ‘Thompson, of Derby, is the contractor. ‘The 
end. At the side of the chapel is a small vestry | Palmer, Brothers, provide the woodwork; Mr.| design and plans were made by Mr. John 
and house for the priest. The roofs are covered Robert M’Vey, in the employment of Messrs. | Sandars, architect to the Midland Company. 
with Broseley tiles, in alternate bands of red and | 





. 


a ao 


a 


blue ; the latter having rounded ends. The archi- 
tect was Mr. Robert Griffiths, of Quatford. 
Hanwood.—The parish church of Hanwood, 


Palmer, designed the building. Mr. Charles 
Miles is the builder. On the occasion of laying 
the foundation-stone, all work in the building 
yard of Messrs: Palmer was for the day sus- 


near Shrewsbury, has been lately enlarged, re-| pended, and the vessels on the stocks and in the 


paired, and restored, and was reopened on Tues- | 


day in week before last. The church, which is of 
brick, has been enlarged by lengthening the nave 
13 feet, adding a porch on the north side, anda 
vestry on the south. The roof has been stripped, 
lined, aud re-covered with blue and red tile ; the 
ceiling re-covered, and the inside of the roof 
thrown open, repaired, and lined with red deal, 
and stained ; the south wall partly rebuilt ; the 


river adjoining were decorated with flags. 


Londonderry —The foundation-stone of the | 


new Congregational chapel, Great James-street, 
Londonderry, was to be laid on Thursday before 
last. ‘The intended church ‘will be in the Early 
English style of architecture, with a tower and 
spire. It wili have two entrances,—one from 
Great James-street, the other from Queen- 





street, and be capable of affording accommoda- 





Warrington.—The new Market-hall here was 
opened on Wednesday in last week. ft is in 
the Italian style of architecture, and built by Mr. 
Bann, of Stockport, from the design of Mr. 
James Stevens, of Manchester. The cost of the 
building and site will be about 12,000/. Ex- 
ternally the structure is of brick, with polished 
stone dressings: it is divided into bays with 
—- having moulded caps and bases, and 
asa stone base running round it. There is a 
three-light window, 20 feet in height, in the 
gable front facing Cloth-hall, and the openings 
are filled in with ornamental cast-iron frames 
for glass. The other windows face Cheapside 
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and {Golden-square. The principal entrance, 
which is opposite the new street out of Sankey- 
street, has a circular-headed doorway, on each 
side of which are rusticated columns with en- 
riched capitals, supporting a carved pediment, 
bearing the arms of the corporation. The 
entrances have iron gates. Internally, the hall 
is divided into two parts, connected by an arch- 
way: the rooms severally measure 8&6 feet by 
63 feet, and 34 feet by 22 feet. Besides the 
stalls, &c. there is in the larger hall an orna- 
mental fountain, 6 feet 6 inches in diameter, 
supplied with a continuous stream of fresh 
water. 
A market shed, 130 feet by 50 feet, and 31 feet 
high, adjoins the hall: it is supported on cast- 


iron columns and pilasters, and is paved with | 


hard sets. 
Manchester. — A new warehouse, which is 


being erected on the east side of Ducie-bridge, | 


says the local Courier, has suffered considerable 
damage from the bursting of a water-pipe, by 
which the foundation was rendered insecure ; 
and the buiiding gradually settled down, render- 
ing its partial re-construction necessary. One 
of the pillars was washed away and an arch 
pushed in; a division wall shattered, although 
it was 2 feet thick and tied in with three bands 
of hoop iron 3 inches by 43 inches; and the 
basement story, which had been fitted with 
shafting and some machinery, was flooded, and 
left covered several inches thick with mud. 
The brick flooring was also torn up. The 
damage was roughly estimated at 250/. or 3007. 
The contractor is Mr. Davison, of Cheetham. 
Durham.—The contracts for the erection of 


the Durham County Lunatic Asylum have been | 
The works have been let to Mr. Neile, | 
of Bradford, for 17,0007. There were four other 


signed. 


contracts sent in for the erection of the whole 
of the works—one at 19,496/.; another at 
22,662/7.; athird at 23,2767. ; 
at 24,0217. The amount for which the works 
have been let—namely, 17,000/.—will not be 
the whole cost of the erection of the building. 
In addition, about 10,500/, will be required, 
including 4,800/. for bricks, 850/. for fire-proof 
floors, 300/. for gas fittings and pipes, 200/. for 
turret-clock and bell, 250/. for a steam-engine 
and pumps, and 200/. for gate-lodge, besides a 
per-centage for extras and other miscellaneous 
items. 

Whitehaven.—There has been a movement on 
foot for some time for increasing the harbour 
accommodation at the port of “Whitehaven, 


Cumberland, by the construction of a wet dock. | 


Mr. Burrell, C.E. laid before the board of 
trustees lately an estimate of the cost of con- 
structing the outer or sea wall of a wet dock, 
according to a plan prepared by Mr. Rendel, 
C.E. The total cost of this wall Mr. Burrell 
estimates at 34,980/. but he recommends the 
wall of the basin to be built along with it, and 
this, he believes, will cost 6,238/, more, making 
a total of 41,1187. In answer to a -question 
from the Earl of Lonsdale, Mr. Burrell said he 
thought the work might be completed in about 
two years. The subject was referred financially 
to the harbour committee. 

Lochee.—A local correspondent of the Dundee 
Warder says, in reference to this place,—< No 
small amount of ornament has been added to 
our‘High-street, by the erection of a few respect- 
able-looking buildings, among which the U.P. 
{United Presbyterian] Church stands con- 
spicuous. ‘The alterations and additions to this 
structure are after a design furnished by Mr. 
M‘Laren, architect, Dundee.” 

Nairn.—The approach of railway communi- 
cation from the south has stimulated the resi- 
dents in Nairn to exert themselves in the 
improvement of their harbour. The town council 
have, for some time, had under consideration a 
plan for the erection of a low-water pier, at 
which steamers could touch at all times of the 
tide, and they have got a plan from Messrs. 
Stephenson and Leslie, engineers, by which, at 
the cost of 9,000/. such a desirable improvement 
may be secured. Ata public meeting, lately 
held, according to the Banffshire Journal, a full 
approval of the scheme was given. ‘The work 
will, therefore, it is expected, be commenced 
shortly. A similar improvement is to be made 
on the harbour at Invergordon, on the opposite 
side of the Firth. \ 

} 


Fi 


In the basement story are ten cellars. | 


and the fourth | 


| ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES AND 
ARCHITECTS. 
| Tue architect of St. Clement’s School, at 
| Worcester, andthe Lickey Church,—Mr. Day, 
|} complains loudly of the abuse of these buildings 
in the report of the Worcester Diocesan Archi- 
tectural Society. He says,—‘‘I am informed that 
| the author of this report is an adult student in 
architecture, and am much surprised that the 
committee should adopt any opinion not sup- 
| ported by professional ability of high standing, 
seeing that a professional man’s reputation is 
everything to him, and that mine im this in- 
stance has been grossly assailed.” And he 
iadds that, “If the committee of the Architec- 
tural Society have any desire to foster and 
encourage architecture, in the broad sense of 
ithe term, they would respect its professors, 
‘however humble, and treat their work with 
proper consideration; and in future, 1 trust 
they will confine themselves to the carrying out 
the objects of their society, according to their 
rule.” 

We are unable to speak of the justice or 





injustice of the criticism on the present occa- | : > ! ; Ae 
7 ‘having great confidence in their builder. It 


sion, but we can bear witness to the reckless 
expression of condemnatory opinions on the part 
of other societies, founded on half knowledge, 
and would endorse the advice that they should 
be careful how they assail a professional man’s 
reputation, without knowing all the circum- 


} 


some severe strictures on the carelessness which 
led to the accident. 

St. Mark’s, Torquay.—In the night of Mon- 
day, the 13th inst. the greater part of the tower 
of this church, then in progress, and just ready 
for the roof, fell down, doing considerable 
damage to the adjoining parts. The tower 
stood on arches, at the intersection of the 
transepts with the body of the church. Indiea- 
tions of something wrong were seen by one of 
the committee on the preceding Friday, in the 
Bath stone jambs and arches of the tower, and 
these were more obvious on Saturday. The 
builder, however, apprehended no danger, but 
went on erecting the upper part of the tower, 
completing it on Monday night ; and on Tuesday 
morning it was all down. It is thought that 
the work was pressed on too rapidly for the 


nature of the materials used, and that the por- 


tion immediately above the main arches gave 
way under the pressure of the upper part. It 
appears that, although the drawings were fur- 


| nished by a London architect, he had nothing 


stances under which the work was executed, and | 


the conditions he was called upon to fulfil. 





LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Art the second meeting of this society, held 


that the society should memorialise t 


to do with the execution of the work. ‘There 
was no clerk of the works, even ; the committee 


would be useful to know the nature of the stone 
used, the thickness of the walls above the 
arches, and the weight of the superincumbent 
portion. 





STEAM PAVING-RAMMER. 
On reading your remarks respecting the ramming 
of pavement by steam power, it is very clear there 
would be no difficulty about it. Mr. Reddin, the eon- 


| tractor, has a machine in his yard at work which, if 


on Wednesday evening, the 15th, the president, | 
Mr. 8S. Huggins, in the chair, it was ‘we eoe 
1e town | 


council, to take into consideration the propriety | 


of amending the local Building Act. 


After | 


some discussion, it was agreed to postpone the | 


question to the next meeting. 


Mr. Picton made a communication on the subject 
of architectural ornament. 


He said one principal | 
objection taken to the modern Italian style, as well as | 


> ‘ ‘ A ge 1. Sn 6 Qévao Poot > Ste -power.”” 
the ancient classical, was the entire want of flexibility | article upon “Street Paving by Steam-power,” T am 


P ‘ ° . | 
in regard to its ornament. Une ornament iu a build- 


ing was a copy of every other, and the natural effect 
| was insipidity and sameness, and the want of imagi- 
nation. In one respect that was just, and attempts 
had been made by modern architects to introduce 


way in that direction, and he had some photo- 


submit to the meeting. 
| from natural foilage. 
| Caen stone. The capitals were all from nataral 
| foliage, that of the vine, the hop, and other plants. 
| The designs were for the Italian style. 


jtion—the angle of the tile being supported by 
flowers. He thought there should be something in- 
organic. There was a great deal of English foliage 
| which was applicable to ornament. é 
|why they should be confined to the acanthus, and 
| felt convinced that all the ornaments of the Gothic 
| were applicable to the classical styles. 

Mr. Verelst then read a paper “ On Farm Build- 
jings,” and introduced and explained plans of such 


} buildings. 





ACCIDENTS AND FAILURES. 
Bishopsgate-street, 
ithe llth, a disaster occurred at No. 
| Bishopsgate-street, which might have been 
| attended with very serious results. Some time 
'ago the house in question was burnt, and it 
|is now being restored by Messrs. W. Cubitt 
and Co. 
necessary to put in new girders to carry the 
third floor. 
let into the party-wall: the other end had been 
shored up until the wall was made ready for it, 
when suddenly the girder came down and 
carried the under floors and all beneath it to the 


London —On Saturday, 
191, 





| The President remarked that there was one objec- 


| something more of nature into the style adopted. He | ¥@5 ™ 
had lately been attempting something in a humble | ¥*T® 


graphs of what he had been doing, which he would | 
They were capitals arranged | 
The capitals were executed in | 


| 


} 
} 


He did not see | 


As we understand, it had been found | 


One end of one of these had been | 


ground, burying a number of men in the ruins. | 


Most providentially the timbers fell in an in-| 


clined direction, so as not to crush the men, 


in some cases injured. 
floors had been overloaded, and we have received 


it were on wheels, would do exactly: the rammers 
would, however, have to be of wood instead of iron. 
This machine is employed at present for stamping all 
the broken stone and earthenware picked up in London 
by the dust-carts into fire-proof sand; and, what is 
remarkable, they tell me that they get upwards of 
twenty tons a week. Gentlemen living in the country, 
who are building and making roads, should inspect 
this machine at work : it will give them, as it has me, 
a very different idea about stamping-machines. 


A.B. 
OBsERVING in your number of the 4th inst. an 


reminded of a machine which I saw in action in Bir- 
mingham, some thirty years ago or more. I cannot 
remember the name of the inventor, but doubtless 
some of your readers in that neighbourbood, upon 
being reminded of the fact, will do so. The machine 
oved by steam at pleasure, and the rammers 
bout six in number, of some 12 to 18 inches 
| square, working in a line close to each other, aud 
| capped or wrung with iron, to prevent the bursting of 
the base of the working piles : they were also weighted 
to give the necessary driving power. The piles or 
rammers were lifted and fell in succession, and the 
effect of ramming down any part of the pavement 
which had arisen was to lift that part which had been 
sunk, thus restoring the road to a level. 
R. M. B. 





SHELLAC FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 

In a recent number of your valuable journal, under 
the heading, “ Notices of New Patents,” it appears 
that a Mr. J. E. Cook, on the 27th December, 1855, 
took out a patent for a novel and original chemical 
compound (to wit, Shellac and Methylated Spirit), 
applicable for building and other purposes. The ob- 
ject of this gentleman in protecting his invention is 
obvious, and I should not trouble you by writing on 
the subject, had I not, on recommending the prepa- 
ration in question, lately been cautioned against in- 
fringing the identical patent. I have not the least 
desire to damp Mr. Cook’s ardour in publishing (and 
protecting ere he does so), any useful invention of 
which he is the reai originator, but I do strongly 
protest against his arrogating to himself a position he 
has no right or title to assume. In contradistinction 
to Mr. Cook’s patent rights (although he really has 
no locus standi, either in law or equity), I beg to 
i assert my right to be known as the first person who 
introduced and practically applied this composition to 
| building purposes, and consequently ought to receive 
that modicum of praise (if any), that interested parties 
might feel disposed to award. To substantiate my 
claim, I beg to call your attention, and that of your 
readers generally, to the following facts : — In June, 
1842, while engaged on a large Government contract, 


erus ‘in which marine glue was specified to be used, I fouud 
who thus all escaped with their lives, though | 


The girder and old | 


it solidified long before the workmen could possibly 
make a joint. Owing to this failure, I and a profes- 
sional friend racked our wits to ascertain the best 
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method of rendering the glue sufficiently fluid to 
enable the work in hand to be completed in accordance 
with the conditions. Numerous experiments were 
made to find a solvent, resulting, by accident, in the 
discovery now (after a lapse of fourteen years) coolly 
appropriated by Mr. Cook, without search or inquiry, 
and unblushingly trumpeted forth to the world as an 
emanation from his fertile brain. It may not be irre- 
levant to remark, that the secret has been published 
far and wide, that patent liquid glue, patent knotting, 
and numerous other patents (all infringements, by 
the bye, on Mr. Cook’s), have been in use several 
years, and that I have used the composition in engi- 
neering and architectural work ; and, in fact, applied 
it in all ways and for all purposes where such a mate- 
rial was required. In conclusion, I consider the 
patent compound (when properly manufactured), so 
truly valuable to all parties connected with the build- 
ing business generally, that I should at the first have 
sent full particulars for insertion in your widely-circu- 
lated paper, if in its preparation great care was not 
required to prevent dangerous accidents. 
F. G. MULHOLLAND. 








COMPETITIONS, 
Norwich Union. — The following is the present 
state of the new workhouse competition: — At 


the last monthly meeting of the guardians, Mr. 
Wilde gave notice, that he would move that a resolu- 
tion, passed at a previous meeting, that the plans 
should be examined by a gentleman to be appointed 
by Sir John Walsham, should be rescinded; and ata 
meeting held on Tuesday, the court rejected this pro- 
position, and decided to adhere to the former arrange- 
ment, The committee appointed to examine the plans 
had resolved, nearly unanimously, to recommend the 
desigus of ‘‘ Humanitas,” as deserving of the first 
prize of 1007. and those of “ X,” as deserving of the 
second prize of 50/.; but after the decision to which 
the court came, their recommendations were not 
entertained. This will serve as an answer to several 
correspondents. 

St. Helen’s—The Burial Board has selected the 
designs of Mr. Thomas D. Barry for the erection of 
the three chapels, lodges, &c. aud also for the laying 
out of the grounds. 





ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


THE committee announce, very properly, to those 
intending to apply for space in the department for 
models, carvings, decorations, specimens of manufac- 
tures, and inventions connected with building that in 
all cases they will expect a contribution for space 
occupied, and that it should be stated whether floor, 
ceiling, wall, or counter room, is required. Workmen 
will be allowed to set up or fix from Ist to 29th of 
November, but no longer; and applications must be 
made before the lst of that month. We attach con- 
siderable importance to this branch of the Exhibition, 
and we hope to find it largely increased. It can 
scarcely be doubted that exhibitors benefit largely. 

Several gentlemen have agreed to deliver lectures 
on the Tuesday evenings during the season; and, as 
before, the last lecture evening wil] be reserved for a 
description of the articles exhibited. 








THE SANITARY STATE OF LONDON. 


De. Letuesy, medical officer of health for the 
City, presented his first annual report on this 
subject to the City Sewers Commission, on the 
14th instant. From this interesting and instructive 
document, it appears that the total mortality of 
the year is 2,910; and that this number is 490, 
or nearly 70 per cent. less than the average of 
the last eight years: the death-rate of the whole 
city has been thus reduced from a general average of 
24 per 1,000 of the inhabitants to 22. Satisfactory 
as this diminution of mortality to a certain extent is, 
there are various considerations peculiar to London 





which moderate one’s gratification very considerably 
in the circumstances. ‘hus, London is perpetually | 


reinvigorated by the infusion of fresh blood from the | 10,000, was read by Mr. M. H. Bloxham, a report 
country, which, though it raises the apparent degree | 
of healthfulness in the community already there domi- | the Northampton Herald. 


ciled, is itself soon reduced to the average standard, 
while the mortality of the infantile life native to Lon- 
don is fearful. Thus, while in England the mortality of 


and in the country districts only 31, in the city of 
London it is 82, and in the western division of it, it 
is 104! This represents a mortality that is 52 per 
cent. over the average of England, and 181 per 


cent. over that of the country. In short, for every 
single death that should occur among the inhabitants | 


of the city of London, there are nearly three deaths ! 
and while in all England, towns included, the mean 
duration of life, even with men who have reached 
the twentieth year of their age, is forty years, in 


| Eydon and parsonages generally, was then read, in 
ui ! ) | Which the design of Eydon parsonage was criticised 
children under five years of age is about 68 in 1,000, | as that of a Cockney, which, the reader said, would 
|probably explain its ignorance of country require- 


London it is but thirty ; and in the west of London 
only twenty-eight —twelve years, of so short a life 
as even forty is, being thus cut off by the noxious in- 
fluences of the City! Taking a man of twenty from 
the country districts of England, the consequence is 
still more fearful, such a man having the fair average 
expectation of living to sixty, or no less than thirty- 
two years more than a west of London man of twenty, 
and thirty more than aay average Londoner of 
twenty; in other words, a man of twenty, be- 
cause he has lived and continues to live in London 
till he dies, at thirty, sacrifices an additional thirty 
years’ lease of life by the time he himself reaches the 
average London limit of life. Let us ever remember 
that an immense proportion of this difference is quite 
preventible, or within the power of practicable sanitary 
amendment. In eight years 2 per cent. per 1,000 of 
mortality has been deducted from twenty-four mainly 
by sanitary measures. 








THE MEMORIAL CHURCH AT CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 


WE understand that it was proposed to collect, at 
the Royal Institute of Architects, information respect- 
ing the construction and materials applicable to the 
memorial church at Constantinople, together with 
samples, to enable competitors to judge of the nature, 
colour, and cost of the various stones, marbles, &c. 
to be obtained. We, doubtless, in common with 
many of your provincial subscribers, have been 
anxiously expecting to find in your pages some report 
as to the results of that proposition ; as, without any 
information upon these and other points, it is impos- 
sible that we can enter the lists of the competition 
upon anything like equal terms with those of our 
professional brethren, who may have access to such a 
collection as that proposed. 

We have heard it suggested, that the prejudice of 
the Turks to the sound of bells would preclude the 
use of towers and spires; but we presume the same 
objection would apply equally to the church itself and 
the doctrines to be preached there. Surely, unne- 
cessary concession of the principles of Christian 
architecture is to be deprecated. P. and B. 


*,* The Institute of Architects expressed their 
willingness to receive information on the subject, 
specimens of materials, &c. for the advantage of com- 
petitors, but up to this time nothing has been sent. 
The honorary secretaries of the committee for the 
church are the parties to apply to. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE 
ARCHDEACONRY OF NORTHAMPTON, 


THE autumn meeting of this society, in conjunc- 
tion with the Northampton Photographic Society, was 
held at Northampton, on Wednesday in last week. 
The Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton was in the chair. 
There was a good attendance. The Lecture Hall, in 
Gold-street, where the meeting was held, contained 
an interesting collection of objects, including a photo- 
graphic exhibition. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, men- 
tioned that a Photographic Society had been formed 
in connection with the Architectural Society, and 
that this was their first united meeting. The spring 
meeting of the Architectural Society had been held 
in conjunction with other societies at St. Albans, 
when interesting papers were read on the Abbey, by 
Mr. Scott ; and by Mr. Poole, on colour in building 
materials. 

The Rey. T. James, one of the secretaries, then 
read the annual report, which stated that there was 
nothing in the proceedings of the past year to modify 
the usual congratulatory tone of their report ; nor had 
the year been marked by any extraordinary occurrence 
beyond the common routine of the socicty’s labours 
and results. 

The report was adopted, and a report of the Photo- 
graphic Society read and also adopted. 

A paper on a Greek helmet found, in 1854, in the 
river Tigris, near the track of the retreat of the 


of which, and of the other proceedings, appears in 


A paper by Sir H. Dryden, on the parsonage at 


ments. Many of the supposed defects in the original 
design, however, were the result of the reduction of 
the estimate, and not attributable to the architect at 
all, as testified by the rector of Eydon himself at the 
close of the paper. 

An evening meeting was held, Sir H. Dryden in 
the chair, when the attendance was small. 

A paper on church bells and belfries, by the Rev. 








} Abner Brown, was read ; after which another on im- | 


provements in hanging church bells by Mr. W. L. 
Baker, C.E. was read by the brother of that gentle. 
man, who stated, towards the close of it, that the 
substance of Mr. Baker’s plan had been used for the 
Westminster great bell, by Mr. Denison, Q.C. without 
leave and without acknowledgment. He accused 
Mr. Denison of infringing the patent of his brother, 
whom, however, he advised not to spend his money 
in a prosecution for piracy. At considerable length, 
he proceeded to point out the piracy, lamenting that 
his brother’s means prevented him seeking compensa- 
tion from the law, and appealing to the public for a 
decision. A few remarks upon the preservation of 
bell towers concluded the paper. 

Mr. W. T. Maunsell hoped that the public would 
not condemn Mr. Denison unheard. Our readers 
have already heard something on both sides. 





THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT AND 
TOTTENHAM. 


My attention was on Friday (10th) drawn to a para- 
graph in your paper of the 11th inst. containing a com- 
munication from the chairman of the Local Board of 
Health of Tottenham with reference to the working of 
the Public Health Act, and the success of Mr. Pilbrow 
in carrying out its provisions in this parish. I can 
scarcely presume that the “chairman” intended his 
communication to represent the opinions of the whole 
Board upon this subject, for I am not aware that he 
submitted it to the Board, of which I was a member at 
the time he forwarded it to you. I have since—that 
is, on Saturday, the 11th—after seeing the paragraph in 
your paper, sent in my resignation to the chairman, 
not, however, being induced to do so by the paragraph 
in question, but because I cannot conscientiously be a 
party concerned in the expenditure of an additional 
sum of 10,0007. to the 26,000/. and upwards already 
expended upon our parish, to continue a system of 
the successful working of which I entertain the 
strongest doubts, and which by the report I now take 
the liberty to enclose for your perusal is as strongly 
opposed by the parishioners, §JoHN FULLAGAR. 


*,* The report in question confirms in the fullest 
manner the only complaint made in our observations 
which led to the letter from the chairman of the Board, 
namely, shortuess of water; and strengthens our exhor- 
tion to remedy the evil, because “ a short water supply 
is liable to make people look with impatience at the 
means in progress, however wise.” We have since 
received a letter from Mr. Charles D. Johnson, a 
ratepayer, objecting even more strongly than Mr. 
Churchwarden Fullagar to the way in which the Local 
Board have acted. 








OXFORD. 
COLLEGE AND CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Tue work of alteration and improvement has been 
very active at some of the colleges during the long 
vacation. 

The restorations of Christ Church Cathedral have 
now been carried out. The interior displays features 
hitherto obscured by the bad arrangement of the 
stalls and pews, and the interposition of the organ 
aud screen, and exhibits fully the architectural pro- 
portions of the building. The seating, formerly con- 
taining room for about 100, is now increased to 220; 
and about 150 sittings have been erected in the 
north trausept for the public. The present position 
of the organ in the south transept is regarded as an 
improvement. Still these alterations may be termed 
incomplete, the present being simply a temporary 
arrangement, the other portions of the design remain- 
ing to be carried out at a future period. Another 
improvement at Christ Church is the laying down of 
a complete hot-air warming apparatus beneath the 
hall. 

Exeter College, within the quadrangle, presents, 
says the University Herald, a curious appearance, 
scarce anything being visible, but heaps of stone and 
piles of masonry in course of rapid demolition. When 
the works now in progress are carried out, all that 
will remain of the old college will be the three sides 
of the large quadrangle. Mr. Scott is the architect, 
and Mr. Symm, of Oxford, the builder. 

At Balliol, the new College Chapel, the foundations 
of which were scarcely compicted at the end of last 
term, has arisen to within 7 or 8 feet of the intended 
height of its side walls, and will, ia all probability, 
be roofed about Christmas. The material of which 
the structure is built is Bath stone and red stone, the 
latter from Staffordshire and Warwickshire quarries. 
The white and red are intermixed with each other in 
irregular and eccentric courses in the process of build- 
ing. The style of the edifice is Early Decorated, and 
it will be 74 feet in length by 29 feet wide in the 
interior. The architect is Mr. W. Butterfield, of 
London, and the builders are Messrs. Ruddle and 
Thompson, of Peterborough. 

At Magdalen College, the Founder’s Tower has 
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been thoroughly repaired, from designs by Mr. Scott. | Hewitt, with a bricklayer,” who were equally compe- 
A quantity of mouldering tapestry has been taken | tent—not to survey those highways the sewers and 
from the walls, where it had hung for centuries. drains of Kuutsford, and suggest a connected scheme 

At Brasenose, the old stained glass window, which | for their improvement, but,—‘‘ to make any drain or 
adorned the eastern end of the chapel, has been! sewer that might be required.” Mr. Swineburne 
removed into a corresponding situation in the ante- | appears to have thought that the Knutsford sewerage 
chapel, its place being filled by an entirely new win- | should have been Pottered for the 36/. expended on 
dow by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham. The | ‘‘the Manchester Man,” for he complained that it 
window is illustrative of different passages in the last | had been spent “ without raisirg a single stone in 
stage of our Lord’s history, and comprises the entry | Knutsford.” It will excite no surprise, under these 
into Bethlehem, the Last Supper, the Agony in the | circumstances, that a resolution to the effect ‘‘ That a 
Garden, Judas betraying Him, the blindfolding and} general survey of the town is necessary; that Mr. 
scourging, the journey to the Cross, the bearing of | Shorland [‘ the Manchester Man”] be instructed to 
the Cross, the Crucifixion, and the laying in the tomb. | make such survey, and to furnish the committee with 

Worcester College has received the addition of a/ his report and working drawings for such alterations 
clock, one dial of which faces Beaumont-street, the | in, or addition to, the present sewerage as he may 
other overlooks the colonnade, in the quadrangle. A_| think necessary,” was indignantly rejected, and an 
Fives’ Court has been erected in the Common-room | amendment, moved by a Mr. Ashton, and seconded by 





Garden, for the use of the Fellows, and another (but | a Major Hope, to the effect “That no such sewer is | 


a much larger one) in the College-close, for the recre- | necessary,” at once carried by the ratepayers present ; 
ation of the undergraduates. and, moreover, that six out of what appears to have 
Wadham has been lighted with gas. been eleven of their “‘ Nuisances Removal Committee ” 
New College hall has been repainted and decorated. | resigned in disgust. Some of the voters were overheard 
At Queen’s College, the pediment surmounting the | at the meeting privately jeering as to the absurdity of 
east side of the great quadrangle, which was in danger | cesspools, &c. being imagined to be unhealthy ; and 
of falling, is in the course of being strengthened and | one gentleman, according to the Macclesfield Courier, 
restored. which reports the whole proceedings, triumphantly 
In the City, several improvements have also been | asked,—‘‘ What is more healthy than a pig’s-stye close 
executed, but the majority of Ahem, though very de- | to your door?” Well done Nether Knutsford ! 
sirable, hardly call fer especial mention, except the 
widening of Pacey’s-bridge. The new erection is 
supported by iron girders, and railed with the same 
material: it allows an additional width of road of 





THE CEMETERIES IN THE EAST OF 
LONDON. 


gardens : this should be nearly a quarter of a mile long, 
forming a tumbling-bay for the surplus water that 
might be on the upper side the dam-gates. After 
high water, the locks should be large enough to take 
several barges or other vessels at the same time. 

The starlings or piers should be made of piles 
driven into the bed of the river, to ordinary low-water 
mark: on the top of these place an iron pipe of 5 or 
more feet diameter, in an oblique direction, fitted 
with sluice-traps, and finishing with masonry to above 
high-water mark. The piers should be of an oblong 
shape, and so placed that the lower end of one should 
be even with the upper end of the other, to allow the 





dam-gates to close upon the next pier at the ebbing 
of the tide. By this plan all the surplus water that 
was left from the flood-tide, as well as the water of 
the river, would only come over the weir except in 
eases of much land water being out, and then the 
flood-gates in the piers might be made use of to get 
rid of any excess. 

Having formed the lock-dam and weir, it would 
make the river navigable for barges, steam-boats, as 
well as other craft, to above Richmond, at all times ; 
and having a great body of water always at command, 
five minutes would suffice to form a lock, which 
steam-boat proprietors would sooner do than scratch 
over the ground as they now do for two or more 
hours : at the same time you would form a river that 
any might envy. 

Then, as to flushing the river below Battersea, I 
would propose to open all the flood-gates in the 
pipes in the centre of the piers, at one hour before it 
is low water at London-bridge, which would effec- 


about 8 feet, with pavements for foot-passengers, and 
a good granite thoroughfare for vehicles. The designs 
and specifications were prepased by the city surveyor, 
Mr. J. Galpin. 








STEREOSCOPIC EFFECTS WITHOUT THE 
STEREOSCOPE. 

I am happy in being able to corroborate your cor- 
respondent, “J. E. D.” as to the stereoscopic effects 
without the stereoscope. I have discarded that in- 
strument for some months, as being both cumbersome 
and useless ; and while my friends, who have not had 
patience to obfain the effect with the naked eye, 
are fumbling over one subject with the stereoscope, 
and complaining that stooping over the instrument 
makes their heads ache, I can look at half a dozen 
pictures. The only hindrance to an almost unlimited 
enjoyment, is the cost of the dual pictures: if these 
could be produced at a cheap rate, the entertainment 
would be greatly extended. 

Being an invalid, and confined to my bed, I found 
it difficult at a distance from the window to get a 
sufficient light to fall upon the opening of the 
stereoscope, and still more difficult to twist myself 
round so as to bring my eyes in the right line to look 
through the lenses. Under these circumstances, it 
occurred to me I might possibly do without the 
stereoscope. I, therefore, turning my eyes from the 
window, took the pictures in my hand, and looked at 





A rew weeks back you remarked upon the dis- | tually rid the bed of the Thames of what had been 
graceful state of the cemeteries in the east of London. | accumulating for ten hours before. If some such plan 
Having to superintend some works in Bethnal-green, as this is not adopted before the piles of the new 
I can endorse your statenient, and think it high time | bridge at Westminster are drawn, there will be no 
that something should be done to put « stop to an | possibility of navigation above Battersea-bridge, and 
evil which will surely some day breed disease of the | I fear very little below. The whole river now above 
most dreadful nature. You state in your article that, | -8 more like a dry ditch for seven or eight hours per day, 
on an average, 130 bodies are buried every Sunday in | aud the poor fish seem parboiled without any place 
the Victoria-park Cemetery. ‘The smallness of this | where to find shelter. Joun Dyer. 
burial-ground must surely open the eyes of the public 
to the disgraceful manner in which the corpses are ‘ 
interred. — = P fHiscellanea. 

The cemetery is surrounded by habitations occupied} Gas Purrrication.—A new mode of purifying 
by the working-class, chiefly consisting of weavers | gnq increasing the quantity of illuminative coal gas 
who toil in docrs all day; and what few open spaces | has been invented by Mr. Basford, engineer, and 
are in the neighbourhood, they are being built over as | patented. According to the specification of the patent 
fast as possible. In some hot summer, the exhala-| ond other printed documents, it appears that he has 
tions from this mass of corruption will bring on the | soystituted charcoal, saturated with lime-water and 
plague, or some other frightful calamity. . | brought to a red heat, for the lime used in the ordi- 

Yo prove that the Government are aware of the dis- | nary process; that he has reduced the cost of the 
graceful manner in which funerals are conducted in apparatus by two-thirds ; that the gas he produces is 
this place, 1 will quote from a Report of or of their | absolutely free from sulphur and ammonia—realising 
officers to the Home Office. He states:—“I stayed | an amount of gas to the extent of 15,000 cubic feet 
on the ground about an hour, and during that short per ton of coal, which formerly, in the best of the old 
time saw from thirty to forty coffins put into graves, processes, produced little more than 8,000 feet ; that 
—I cannot say buried, for nearly all of them were left | there are no waste products, the tar itself being con- 
uncovered while I stayed.” In another portion of | verted into gas, or, in combination with the charcoal. 


the Report, the officer gives us an idea of the decency | into a valuable pigment which may be used in the 
shown to the feelings of the mourrers, he says, “I} arts. 


noticed a funeral party following to the grave the 











them intently for a few seconds. At fimgs I found it 
difficult to keep my gaze steady, and the pictures un- 
derwent a variety of phases, but by perseverance I at 
last succeeded in fixing the centre picture, when it 
came out clear, sharp, and in beautiful relief. The 
fateral pictures were not quite so distinct as the cen- 
tral one, but they also stood out in considerable re- 
lief. From that time I have found no difficulty. 
I. W 


coffin of a young child, and while the bereaved mother 
was leaning over to take a last look of that which con- 
tained what was so dear to her, one of the men (with- 
out waiting a minute until the poor woman had left), 
lowered upon her ehild’s another coffin, and hid it 
from her sight.” 

I leave the public to judge of the manner in which 
the last feelings of respect are paid to the dead, and 
ask of you, as an old advocate of local improvements, 








Gas.—The Stockton Council met on 9th instant, 
to consider the propriety of purchasing the old gas- 
works. A committee was appointed to inquire as to 
the works; and an examination of the accounts of 
the company, says the Gateshead Observer, showed 
that, with every successive reduction in price, from 
the old charge of 63. 8d. per 1,000 cubic feet, the 
consumption and profits had inereased—the most 
profitable reduction of all being the latest, viz. to 4s. 6d. 
Thus, as in so many other instances, has our confident 


SANITARY STATE OF NETHER KNUTSFORD. 


A MEETING of the ratepayers of this place was 
called together recently, in compliance with a requi- 
sition from the chairman of the local Nuisances 
Removal Committee, to consider aud decide as to 
what was to be done in consequence of the prevalence 
of epidemics in the town and the bad state of its 
drainage, the prevalence of cesspools, the state of the 
swampy moor adjoining the town, &c. on all of which 
subjects the Nuisances Removal Committee had pre- 
viously reported to their constituents, the ratepayers. 
Letters from the medical men of the town were read, 
complaining of the bad state of health of the town, 
and strongly urging that something should be forth- 


with done to get rid of the forl air and feetid gases to” 


which that bad health was attributable. There was 
a good deal of “discussion,” if it can be so called, in 
which the strongest reasons against doing anything 
were clearly traceable to the pockets of the rate- 
payers, and in course of which their Nuisances 
Removal Committee were repeatedly reproached for 
expending the immense sum of 36/. in preliminary 
investigations and advice given by a competent en- 
gineer, a “ Manchester Man,” as he was rather sar- 
castically called by contrast with “Old George 
Potter,’ who, Mr. Swineburne maintained, was 
** fully competent to make a plan for a drain in the 
town,” or their “own (highway) surveyor, Joshua 





to use your most powerful pen, by pointing out the} and oft-reiterated prediction been completely justi- 
evil which will surely ensue from the dreadful nuisance | fied,—without any thanks, we may note, from even 
situate amongst a class of people who breathe the | a single one of the gas companies so largely benefited 
nauseous air from morn to night. Amongst so many | by the wholesome compulsion under which alone 
Government officials, surely there is somebody in office | almost all of them have been induced, in consequence 
who can command sufficient authority to prevent this ! of the efforts of their imaginary enemy, but real friend 
burial-ground to receive further interments. the Builder, to reduce their exorbitant charges. At 
; A CLerxk or Works. a public meeting, since held, a vote was given in 
favour of purchase by the Corporation; and at an 
PRE EER RRR adjourned meeting of the Council, on 16th instant, 
A DAM FOR THE RIVER THAMES. it oo resolved, el unanimously, to purchase the 
In submitting this my plan to you, I beg to state | works. 
I have been for years considering of the best remedy} VatvuE or Lanp, OrpHam. — On Saturday, a 
for the state the river is in at the present time. My | special jury case was tried at the Town-hall, before 
plan is to lock, dam, and flush it. Mr. J. J. Aston, barrister, respecting the value of a 
Take for this purpose possession of the river above | plot of land required for the new waterworks. The 
Battersea-bridge and Chelsea-bridge. Form ‘two| land measures 8a. 3r. 21p. and is situated at Nor- 
working locks on the Surrey or Battersea side of the | man-hill Farm, and belongs to Mr. John Taylor, 
river, and place the piers and flood-zates at an angle, | surgeon, Liverpool. Mr. Taylor claimed 2,600/. for 
bringing the line to the Middlesex shore, to the upper} the land: this was considered exorbitant, and the 
side of Kensington-creck, in order to have the longest | corporation offered 400/. which was thought to be 
space in the widest part of the river above Battersea-| more than its worth. Mr. Thomas Chaffer, sur- 
bridge. The last starling or pier would end there,| veyor and bridgemaster for the hundred of Black- 
and the whole dam be formed of self-acting gates, to| burn, valued the land at 1,7867. Various other esti- 
allow of the free passage of the flood tide, when high | mates were tendered. Mr. C. E. Cawley, CE. 
enough to open them, and when the tide recedes, they | valued it at 238/. and Mr. W. Bell, surveyor, at 272/. 
would close of themselves. The jury gave a verdict for 435/. The verdict being 
The weir 1 would form by excavating the marsh | above 400/. the expenses have to be borne by the 
land on the Middlesex shore, above Cremorne- | corporation. 
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Improved Banp Saws.—Mr. W. Exall, of Read- | Lecat Times or Work, Meats, anp SLEEP 
ing, Berks, says the Mechanics’ Magazine, has | POR ARTIFICERS IN THE REIGN or HENRY THE 
patented several improvements in belt saws. The | Ercuta.—The following may interest some of your 
improvements consist, first, in heating by blow-pipes readers. [Notes and Queries.) I copy it from a small 
or lamps the east or forged hoop or riag out of which and very old black-letter tract, printed by “ Robert 
the band saw is to be made during its passage through Wyer for Rycharde Bankes,” without date, entitled,— 
rollers or dies, for the purpose of reducing it to the “The Ordynal or Statut, concernynge Artyfycers, 
proper thinness ; secondly, in giving the blade its Seruauntes, and Labourers, newly pryoted with dyuers 
proper temper by continued rolling between hard other thing therunto added.” “ Item. It is enacted by 
rollers, or by repeated drawing through dies as in y¢ sayd statute made in the vi yere of kyng Henry the 
drawing wire; thirdly, tempering the hoop in its | viii. the iii. chaptyre, that euery artyfycer and labourer 
entire shape by heating it when in that shape in a shal be at his worke betwene the myddes of Marche 
suitable oven, and then plunging it into oil or other | and the myddes of Septembre before fyue of the clocke 
suitable fluid. in the mornynge, and that he shall haue but halfe an 


“ Prosection ” Cases.—Your very just remarks | houre for his brekefaste, and an houre and an halfe| 


Goat IsLAND-BRIDGE AT N1aGaRA.—The Miagara 
Falls Gazette gives the following description of this 
structure :—This bridge across the east branch of the 
Niagara River is situated in the rapids, about 60 rods 
above the cataract, on the site of the old wooden 
bridge. It is 360 feet long, and consists of four 
arches, of 90 feet span each, supported between the 
abutments on three piers. The piers above water are 
built of heavy cut stone, and are 22 feet long and 
6 feet wide, tapering one foot in the height. The 
foundations are formed of foot square oak timber, 
strongly framed and bolted together in cribs filled 
with stone, and covered with timbers at the surface of 
the water. These timber foundations are protected 





against wear and injury from ice by heavy plates of 


cannot fail to have been duly appreciated by your | for his dyner at such tyme as he hath to slepe by the | iron, and, being always covered with water, Will be as 
numerous readers, professional and non-professiopal. | statute, and when he hath no season to hym ap-| durable as the stone. The superstructure is of iron, 
A section, and I believe a small one only, of the | poynted to slepe, then he shall haue but one houre for on the plan of Whipple’s iron-arched bridge. The 
Metropolitan Board, have put a construction on the his dyner,and halfe an houre for his noone meate,and |whole width is 27 feet, affording a double carriage- 


Building Act it will not bear,—and one which is 
legally untenable. Even for projections, porticoes, 
&e. &e. a3 was observed some time ago, a strong 
primd facie case exists, as they are not illegal under 
the Act, the consent of the Board simply being re- 
quired for them. Surely, with the adjoining owners’ 
consent, these matters might have been left in the 
district surveyors’ hands. As regards the sewage 
question, why, sir, let me ask, is not the best engi- 
neering advice had? Rendel, Simpson, Cubitt, 
Hawkshaw, Brunel, Stephenson should be appealed 
to without delay: the matter is one with which the 
Board is not competent to deal.—O. P. 

CARELESS ProcepURE as TO Rutnovs BvuiLp- 
ines. — A correspondent, “ R. S. T.” points atten- 
tion to the very dangerous state of premises on the 
west side of Garlic-hill, Thames-street, which have 
been in the course of demolition for the last four 
weeks, at least, but the removal of which for some 
reason or other has been stopped. 


The walls are, it | 


that he departe not from his worke tyll betwene vii. | way of 163 feet, and two foot-ways of 54 feet each, 
and viii. of the clocke at nyght. And that from the | with iron railings. The arches are of cast iron, and 
myddes of Septembre to the myddes of Marche, euery | the chords, suspenders, and braces of wrought iron. 
artyfycer and labourer to be at their worke in the |The abutments and piers were erected under the plan 
spryngynge of the daye, and departe not tyll nyght. | and direction of Mr. A. H. Porter, one of the proprie- 
And yf that any of the sayde Artyfycers or labourers | tors, and the superstructure under Messrs. S. and J, 
do offende in any of these Artycles, that then theyre’ M. Whipple, the patentees. 
defaultes to be marked by hym or his deputy that} Bur_prers’ Crerks. -— Please to lend us poor 
| shall paye theyr wages, and at the wekes ende theyr | builders’ clerks a helping hand towards deriving some 
| wages to be abated after the rate. And that the little benefit from the Early Closing Movement. Our 
sayde artyfycers and labourers shall not slepe in the hours generally are longer than any other clerks— 
,day, but onely from the myddest of Maye vnto the) half-past eight to seven, and in some places eight ; 
myddest of August.” Robert Wyer and Richard| and on Saturdays, owing to have to pay at different 
Bankes were printers and publishers who flourished jobs in town and country—often later. I think it 
circa 1530. I fancy The Ordyna/ above mentioned has | would be to our employers’ interest to allow us to 
escaped the notice of Dibdin, as it is not to be found in work until five, aud then leave, instead of the present 
the list he gives of the works executed by Wyer and | system of dining in the middle of the day, which 
by Bankes. The Ordynal must have been published | generally unfits us for anything like work for an hour 
between 1530 and 1540.—HeEnry KENSINGTON. |or two afterwards: it would also give us an oppor- 
Coventry Scoot or Axt.—A public meeting | tunity for a little self-improvement, and would be 


seems, nothing but a mass of rubbish, which a blast | of the subscribers and friends of this institution was | "eceived as a boon by builders’ clerks generally, in- 
of wind might blow down; and directly underneath held in St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, on Friday before | cluding—4 SCALE. 


is an entry which leads up to some inhabited houses, 
warehouses, &c. and numbers of people pass and re- 
pass through this place during the day; while, at 


dinner times, a dozen or more boys may be seen play- | 


ing about the ruins. The imminent risk of some 
serious accident is but too obvious, and it is to be 
hoped that the attention of the authorities will forth- 
wi‘5 be given to this, to say the least, careless pro- 
cedure. : 
Gass IN Farm-steaDInas.—A homestead has just 
been erected on the farm of Bucklerhole, on the estate 
of Rockall, says the Border Advertiser, on a plan which 
is new in that district, although not to our readers. 
The whole buildings, in fact, suited for a farm of 200 
acres, are comprised in a shed 90 feet in length by 
72 feet in breadth. The shed is divided into four 


last, Sir Joseph Paxton in the chair. The secretary | THe NEw THEATRE at Moscow.—This immense 
read'the report, which stated that, notwithstanding building has six ranges of boxes, combining Italian 
the annual Government grant had been withdrawn | PTivacy with French openness. The grand tier is 
by the Department of Science and Art, and other |!™mmediately above the pit tier. In the body of the 
great changes made, the committee are enabled to house there are 480 stalls, and the theatre altogether 
report the continned progress and increase of the | #ccommodates 2,300 persons, with abundance of room 
school, and that all claims upon the funds of the) for each. The style of decoration is a combination of 
institution had been liquidated. Upwards of fifty | the Renaissance and the Byzantine. The colours are 
‘new subscribers had been added to the list. The|™ainly white and gold and light blue, with crimson 
number of students entered on the books during the | damask draperies. ‘The ornaments are all embossed 
past year (including the four public schools), amounted | with gilding : there are none painted. The state- 
to 384, against 349 the preceding year. Sir Joseph | boxes are magnificent saloons on either side of the 
Paxton’s prize had created considerable competition | stage: a third box facing it is reserved for the Impe- 
among the ladies, had produced some excellent de- | Tal household. The stage is said to be the broadest 
signs, and had tended to direct the art learnt in the |!" Europe, being 22 French metres broad: it is not 
schools to the local wants of the town. In reference | 8° deep, however, as the stage of La Scala at Milan. 


parts by three rows of iron pillars, which support the to this, Sir Joseph said he could not allow any of, The architect was Mr. Albert Cavos, who also designed 


roof. Each of these parts is 18 feet in breadth and | 
90 feet in length. 
roof, one-half of slate and the other of glass, so that 
ample light is given through the whole interior with- 
out any windows in the walls. The outer walls and 


interior supporting pillars are 11 feet in height, and | 


in addition to this there is the height of the sloping 
roof. Each pillar is hollow, and rain falling upon 


the roof descends through, and is carried off by drains! honsemen. 


below the flooring. Once within the steading there 
is light, dryness, and complete shelter from the 


those ladies who had honoured him by coming for-|the St. Petersburgh theatre and the Grand Post- 


Each part is covered with a ridge | ward at his request, to go without a prize. He hoped | office. 


they would all accept some little token of his esteem| | ST. ANNE’s CruRcH, Limenousr.—The restoration 
|for their ingenuity. In order to stimulate the talent | of St. Aune’s Church, Limehouse, is in active pro- 
of the city, he intended to offer a prize of 10/. for | gress. Subscriptions amounting to about 800/. have 


which any ribbon designer would be eligible to com- been given. A penny subscription, collected at the 
pete, during the ensuing year. He also proposed to | church docrs on Sunday before last, realised upwards 


‘offer a prize of 10/. for competition among ware- of 10/.: 700/. are still required to complete the 


He proposed, also, in order to attract 
attention to that branch of the tradé, to give a prize 
of 10/. for the best design for a watch-case. The 





edifice. 
THe tate Mr, Francis Wisuaw, C.E.—We 
cannot allow another week to transpire without record- 


weather for auimals and implements ; while, under | competitors, in each case, must for the time be in the | ing our regret on learhing of the untimely and sudden 


such agreeable circumstances, a considerable portion 


of the operations of the farm can be carried on. | as the staple trades of the city. They wanted a better | 


| school, as he wished to encourage the school as well | 


death of Mr. Francis Wishaw. As Secretary of the 
Society of Arts at one time, and as the inventor of 


Ample ventilation is secured by openings both in the | building for the school, and they wanted more atten- | improvements in telegraphing, and of various other 
walls and roofs. 


IMPROVEMENT OF Exeter CaTHEDRAL PRre- 
crncts.—At a recent meeting of the Exeter Commis- 
sioners of Improvement, it was unanimously resolved 


to agree to and second a proposal made in a memo- | 


rial by certain influential gentlemen to the Dean and 
Chapter, requesting that the unsightly wall of Chan- 
cellor Harington’s garden on the north be lowered, so 
as to effect a great public improvement, without sacri- 
ficing the privacy of the Chancellor’s house. <A 
correspondent of the Exeter Flying Post (“ Common 
Sense”), says, in reference to this matter: “ The 
whole thing appears a bit of burlesque: the object of 
the memorialists is to obtain a better view of our 
cathedral, a most praiseworthy object; but taking 
down a bit of wall will not effect this object: the 
Rev. Chancellor’s house ought to come down, and the 
citizens of Exeter, in conjunction with the Dean and 
Chapter, ought to pay for it. The east end of the 
cathedral ought to be entirely free. I trust, there- 
fore, the Dean and Chapter will consider this matter, 


and see whether they cannot make some offer to the | 


commissioners by which a really great and necessary 
improvement could be made.” Besides the ugly and 
unsightly house of Chancellor Harington, there is 
another inhabited by the Rev. J, Corfe, which ought 
also to come down, and a better view of the cathedral 
could then be obtained on that side. 


tion from the 20,000 persons who were engaged in | Suggestions, and a claimant of the original idea of the 
the ribbon trade, and those wants must be supplied | Great Exhibition of 1851, Mr. Wishaw will be re- 
if the Coventry School of Art was to progress as | membered by many of our readers. He was in the 
hitherto it had progressed. | fifty-seecond year of his age at the time of his death, 

PiumsteaD CENTRAL ScHooLs.—These schools | °° the 6th inst. from apoplexy. Notwithstanding the 
are now open. They comprise schools for 1,000 | Possession of a highly inventive aud suggestive mind, 
children and adults, with residences for the teachers, | We are sorry to learn that, like too many other in- 


and cover nearly half an acre of ground. Messrs. | 
Fox and Henderson were the builders. The building | 
funds comprised 1,000/. from the War Department, | 
1,000 shilling and 1,500 sixpenny subscriptions from 
Plumstead parishioners, and 100/. from Sir Charles 
Fox. Mr. Henderson gratuitously furnished the 
plans and superintended the erection. The vicar of 
Plumstead complains of the Times calling these 
schools the “‘ Woolwich National Schools, upon Plum- 
stead-common,”’ and thinks it bad enough that the 
Royal establishments at Plumstead should be called 
“Woolwich Arsenal:” Plumstead, he remarks, is 
something more than either a marsh or a proposed 
Metropolitan cesspool. 

Barmorat.—The furniture of the new Castle of 
Balmoral is, it appears, of a peculiar character, All 
the draperies and coverings of the apartments are of 
one pattern, though different in costliness of fabric. 
The design is a tartan, with red and white check. 
, There is no paint on any of the internal doors: the 





| Wood is highly polished, 


ventors, Mr. Wishaw did not realize much pecuniary 
profit from his life-long efforts. 

CLearine Sewace WatErR.—A method, said to 
be new, is described by the Hampshire Advertiser as 
having been discovered by the Officer of Health at 
Southampton, by which he can render clear and almost 
inodorous the foulest sewage water. ‘“‘ At the cost of 
about 13/.” says the paper named, “ he can precipi- 
tate, say the matter from 870 tons of sewage, about 
one-sixth, or 120 tons of which will be a fertilizing 
deposit of a valuable character for top-dressing.” 

LimirED PARTNERSHIPS AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPROVEMENT.—As a means of overcoming the 
deficiency of labourers, and in order to keep pace with 
the times, a number of the principal farmers in 
Devonshire have formed a Steam-thrashing Company, 
under the Limited Liability Act, for the purpose of 
employing steam-thrashing machines in various parts 
of the county. The company, if successful, will also 
employ reaping-machines and other mechanical in- 
ventions. 
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